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ku written nothing which has left a permanent impres* 
sipn i4>oii the literature of his country. Ferocious 
-Hfiefoe outburst; vehement display; refers to the public 
catkm of a series of satirical poems, the success of which 
was amadog, but which were filled with insolent abuse and 
scurrilous personality. Cf. For what is glory but the Uou 
of feme Roge and <f(r<f/aMHi/fef«>"passionate, rhe¬ 

torical disfAsy, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 
C0nmnSio$ialfy —by custom. /VrJMn/»» 4 (y->-He was cut off 
in the prime of his life at the age of 33. dead. 

InUl —period of literary inactivity. Finished —polished 
to the highest degree of perfection. Fope —1688-1744 : an 
eminent English poet. His famous works are the Essay 
on Criticism^ the Essaj^ on Many the Rape oj Jhe Eotky the 
Eunciad, and his Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey, 

Young Auchinlek —Boswell, the young laird of AuchinJek. 
He bad been to Holland to prosecute his studies. Publish-^ 

previous works of Goldsmith had been 
published anonymously. This was the first publication 
that bore Goldsmith’s name. Carried weight —been pro¬ 
ductive of much good; secured the good will of. In eer^ 
tain fuarters —among the friends and adn^irers of Johnson. 

Rut there tsar...But Goldsmith displayed a 
more delicate feeling in dedicating his poem to Henry, the 
friend of his infency, to whom in all his wanderingSt bis 
heart, untravelled, had still lovingly gone back. 

The public..^pleased —The author's high-mindedness in 
dedicating the poem to his brother, a poor Irish parson, 
rather chan to any noble and wealthy patron, from whom 
be might have received a handsome money-present, sur¬ 
prised and deHghted the ’ public. Poor defdL..author^ 
mtemtely poor author. -clergyman. Return’—In 

those days authors decBcated their wo^s m the great, and 
received sums of money or lucrative posfe in return. Seed 
the poem^Sec Q. 1 . A^—after the lapse of years. 
iV^MM^^'^-Goldsmith, who was an exile front bolne. 

Remote —^fer away fimm home. t/ntriended’^’-yMmat a 
Irietid to keep me company; solitaTy. The word is coined 
^ llie poet. MelanehAy-'^mA at hearty being sepaiated 
fimdhose who are nearest and dearest to me. 
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S/(fw —means, tardiness of locomotion, which is the 
outcome of that sluggishness of mind which comes upon a 
man in solitude. This slowness of motion is the outward 
sign of the heaviness of his heart and his pensive spirit. 

Heart nntravelied —Wlierever I roam, whatever realms I 
see, My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee.— The Tra¬ 
veller. My heart is ever at home. 1 am devotedly attached 
to my home, and in all my wanderings I always think of you. 

Still —though I am travelling through new countries full 
of new and interesting scenes and siglits, still. To my... 
turns —1 always think of my brother. Ceaseless pain —con¬ 
stant pain of mind caused by separation from my brother. 

Dra^s...chain —The farther I am removed from home, the 
more intense becomes the sorrow which I endure at being 
separated from my brother. The farther I travel, the more 
1 fed the pain of separation. Those tics which bind me to 
my native country and you, my brother, are still unbroken, 
lly every remove 1 only drag a greater length of chain. \ 

Drags —draws; endures. Hemozje--fiti;p. A lengthening- 
chain —As a chain becomes heavier the longer it is stretched, 
so my heart is weighed down with deeper sadness the 
farther I am away from my brother, 

P&ras 2 to 5 - StHBmary. Th« Traveller is charactorisecl by (a) 
sweet musical sminilB ; {h} sottorous Indian names; (c) choice and 
coniase diction; and {dj ardent patriotism. 

Strikes a key-note —produces a thrillingimpression upon 
the mind. There is..longing —The first line gives us an 
exquisite picture of the poet moving slowly, all alone, with 
his heart full of sadness. It expresses with pathos and 
poetry the deep sorrow which he feels at being separated 
from those who are nearest and dearest to him, and the 
ardent yearning he feels to he once more with the 
loved ones whom he has left behind him. Pathetic thrill — 
profound feeling of sorrow. Musical sound —rich harmony. 
Pervades...composition —runs through the entire poem. 

Pagre 77. Altered repeatedly changed. Gentle 
-^liarroonious. Naked African negroes seldom wear 
^thes* Note the alliteration. gasping for breath 

owing to the excessive heat. Line —the equinoctial line; the 
equatorial regions where the heat is intensely great. Mden 
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sands* —shores where gold can be had—refers to the (lold 
Coast of Africa or sands of a golden or rich yellow colour. 
JPalmy wine—'KXTi^ obtained from the juice of the palm tree. 
Basks ^—warms himself. Glare —fierce heat of the sun. Stems 
-^wims against; breasts ; opposes. Tepid tvave —moderate¬ 
ly hot water of the stream. IVarte — {Poetic) a body of water ; 
stream. All —the various kinds of. Gave —have civen. 

Pttra. 8. Sonorous —high-sounding. American. .In¬ 
dian —The names were given by the native Indians, 
and not by the Americans or the European settlers who 
called the continent America. W'ild —Transferred 

Epithet. The river Oswego passes through a wild, un¬ 
cultivated country. Oszve^o —a river of the State of 
New York. It flows into I.alce Ontario. Spreads...around 
—converts the surrounding country into a marshland. 

Swamps —marshes. Niagara —The famous water-fall of the 
Niagara, a river of North America, which flows from l^ike 
Erie into Lake Ontario. The height of thi.s fall, commonly 
called the Horseshoe Fdll^ is 158 ft. and its breadth is t8oo 
ft. Stuns...sound —makes one deaf by its tremendous din. 

Ckarged-^oh]QCte^d ; if fault is found with Ooldsmith. 
Proper accentuation —correct pronunciation. Niagara is 
pronounced Ni-a^'-a-ra \ Cioldsmith puts the accent on 
a, the third syllable, instead of on the second syllabic, 
and therefore his accentuation is incorrect. Set-off , a 
claim set up against another) a defence. Dealing zvith — 
using the names of Scottish vilUiges. Mis-acceniuated —put 
the accent upon the wrong syllable. To say nothing of— 
not to mention another gross mistake he commits. Rost- 
neath —a Scottish village. It is not an islands Choiceness 
—‘the exquisite selectness.’ Conciseness —pithiness. Diction 
—style. Suggesting —showing. Pedantry —false show of 
learning. Affectation —artificiality. Betrays —shews. 

PftrA. 4 . Come.. .language —passed into household 
words; they are very commonly and widely used. And that 
—that they have so passed into the common stock etc. 

Pa^e 78, Singular —striking. Precision —qorrect use. 

Ji is enough...weep — Angels are above all human pas- 


* Where Afric'e eunny fonuneft 

Roll down their goUitn sand.—Htber. 

t Basks at the fire bis hairy strength —Milton. 
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sions. and .therefore they never weep.,. But ev^o^juigels 
would.jU)ed. tears to see the exquisite beauty, of-fine 
cjftupkt. so .disgracefully rnarred. 

Zftf—the Swiss. Short repose—The inhabitants of Swit- 
rerland, being very hardy and industrious, are always up 
betimes. They never loll in their beds and dally with 
sleep, faces boldly; meets with the breast man¬ 
fully. sharp. Coro/s —sings merrily. 

Murdered —spoilt; marred and disfigured. Commonplace 
•^prosaic. Breathes —inhales. Breasts—is a bold and 
picturesque expression. Particular-- special. Literary 
Mnrw—the grace and beauty of the style of the work, 
marked. Doctrine —principle. Profound —philo¬ 
sophic. Ingenious —skilful. InatJcatn —enforce and teach. 

Particular —special dfxrtrine. In the dedication, 

Goldsmith described to his brother the object of his poem 
as an attc'mpt to show that there may be equal happiness 
in states that are governed differently from our own, and 
that every state has a particular principle of happiness.— 
Forster, is applied to every kind of enjoyment 

except that of the animal appetites. IVatchin^—vaaAiwx^ 
with a curious eye. Pictures —pen-and-ink sketches. 

magnificent palaces; superb edificesused 
chiefly in poetry. Caesars —Roman emperor.s, aS being the 
successors of Augustus Caesar. Bore sway —ruled ; govern¬ 
ed. Defaced by time —disfigured and dilapidated by 
the destructive influence of time. Tottering —crumbling; 
mouldering. Decay —ruin. There —an expletive. 

Heedless of the dead —without at all caring for the 
mighty monarchs who lived there. The peasant pays 
little attention to the facts that it is an historic ground, that 
the spirits of the illustrihtis emperors are .supposed to haunt 
this place, and that it is a profanation to pull down these 
ancient domes. searching a place where he 

may build his cottage. Shed —hut. Wondering— 

with surprise, larger pile —colossal buildings. Bxults — 
feels himself supremely happy. Ovons..,smile— happy 
when he considers himself the possessor of the little hut. 

Para. 5. sudden outburst ; brilliant display. 

Patriotic idealism —the ideal picture which Gold^itl^ 
,jyhose heart glowed with patriotism^ has drawn % bis 
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country. The picture which he has drawn of Britain is not 
r«a/ ; it is ideals it can exisit only in the glowing imagina¬ 
tion of a patriot. Just as an ardent lover sees celestial charms 
in the face of his sweethearti even though she might have 
little pretensions to beauty, so Goldsmith saw Britain 
blessed with l£eavetrs peculiar grace* In Britain he saw 
Lawns extend that souru Arcadian pride, 

And brighter streams than famed Hydaepes glide. 

There all aronnd the geiitleet breezes stra^' t 
There gentlest music melts on every spray; 

Creation’a nuldeat charms are there ooinbined, 

W^ai iorl of ^/f.—the England, with which he was 
acquainted, was not at all like what he had so lovingly 
painted. ConsorHng —keeping company with. Squalid — 
extremely dirty. Dtns —wretched habitations. 

PaSTO 79. Favoured land —England which is supremely 
blessed by God. 

Slern der.^Matt —Reason holds her stern state, or 
sternly holds her state, over each bosom. Englishmen are 
, more amenable to reason than the •continental nations. 
They are more thoughtful and reasonable than their volatile 
neighbours across the channel. -rigid. Bosom —the 

heart of an Englishman. State —rule. 

With daring.great —with lofty ambition which achieves 
the greatest success by breaking through the conventional 
usages of society. When a man is cribbed, caiiined and 
confined by customs and conventions, he can seldom win 
success or achieve anything great. Every reasonable man 
should refuse to be restrained by the narrow rules and short¬ 
sighted regulations of society, and must be prepared to break 
through them in achieving an important result. 

With daring...great —adjunct to reason. Daring aims — 
lofty designs. Irregularly great —It might bfc objected that 
reason cannot be irregular; for the essence of reason is 
order and regularity. But the expression means 'achieving 
great results, not by setting at defiance the laws of reason, 
but the narrow social customs and prejudices.’ 

When I see Englishmen pa.ss by with 
a proud and decant attitude, when 1 see their digniHed 
demeanour and the lofty daring that flashes iii their eye, 
l*think I see the noblest nation on earth—the nation thM 
is destined to conquer and rule the whole world- 
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Pori —demeanour. Defiance —contempt of danger and 
opposilion. Lords of human kind —Englishmen. In the 
Citizen of the World Goldsmith says that one Englishman 
can beat five Frenchnoerr. Pass /yr—pass before my eyes. 

Para. 6. Sumniazy. The Traveller brouf^hfc (Toldsmitb into 
high reputHtioQ, bat it did not become itB>Tmidiately popular. 

Humorous —witty. Au serieux —seriously. Make a point 
—insist; are sure. Know nothing..Jt-~if^noiG it altogether ; 
take no notice of it. Testimony —evidence. Are irresistibly 
. cannot help thin^king. Essay on Man —the name 

of a celelwated didactic poem of Pope. 

What a contrast.,Mrd-son^ —How great is the difference 
between- the laboured and artificial production of Pope 
and the simple and natural poem of Goldsmith ! '^Tlie one 
is deficient in variety and is monotonous. The other is 
simple and natural. The verse of the one is laboured and 
pompous; the verse of the other has a .sweet, and spontane¬ 
ous How like tliie natural and melodious song of a bird. 

Stilted —elevated as if on stilts (pieces of wood, cons¬ 
tructed with a step to raise the foot above the ground in 
walking) hence, pompous ; bombastic. Effort —production. 
Char burst natural ffow. Jnvtiiteahle --vno'&X. useful in 
giving iH a correct account of these literary eruertaimnents. 

Charles Pox —17491806: a celebrated Whig stalesman. 
He entered Parliament at the age of 19. B^ke called him 
‘the greatest debater the world ever saw.’ 

Struck in —interrujited. Censure —unfavourable criticism. 

reached a place where he could not be 
dunned by his creditors or badgered by the critics. 

Page 80 l deserved..^Abbey —The Abbey was at one 

time the burying*pJace of the English Kings, and it has be¬ 
come a national honour to be interred within its walls. In 
the southern transept, there is the Poets' Corner^ where the 
most eminent poets are allowed to be buried. It contains 
the moniinaents of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton and 
others. Goldsmith also has a splendid monument erected in 
his honour in the POets’ Corner. Deserved it better —Had 
he lived longer, his productions w-ould have attained a yet 
hij:her excellence, and he would have all the more de« 
served the honour of being buried in Wesminster Abbey. 
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Paxa- 7> Smnmary- Goldsmith declines to ask any favour for 
hintaelf from the Earl of Northumberland. 

Preunlly —soon after the publication of the poem. 
Struck for* —tried to win. Honest —pure ; misullted. • 

Account for —explain, Tlie Englisli people have an inborn 
love and admiration of independence. Goldsmith showed 
his indei^endence of spirit by not asking any favour for him¬ 
self from the Earl of Northumberland. He preferred a life 
of poverty to a life of slavish dependance oti the great. ’ 
This is the reason why the English people love Goldsmith 
so warmly. R^’sponse —answer. Lingered —loitered about the 
building. Curiosity eager desire to learn. Lord- 

lieutenant —a reprc&intative of Britisli royalty; the iord- 
lieutenant of Ireland being the representative of royalty 
there, and exercising supreme adminUtratiye authority. 

P&ge 81. Fatuity —foolishness ; utter stupidity. 

With, a fatuity etc. —The fact that Haw'kins could not 
appreciate this manly independence of spirit, sliaws that his 
intellect was of the weakest kind He was a nn:an-minded, 
sordid miser. Lucre was his god. It is no wonder that 
he should call (ioldsmiih an idiot for neglecting this 
opportunity of improving his worldly prospects. 

Trifle ivith —fotilishly lose this golden oi,vportunity of 
bettering his fortunes. Put aside ; reject. The 

the gracious offer of assistance from the 
Duke. Like kind —similar nature. Improve —follow up. 

One nobleman —Robert Nugent, afterwards Earon Nugent 
and ViscoutU Clare. He was a }ovial Irishman and a man 
of wit, who preferred hearty and ‘unsolicited,’ friendship to 
Goldsmith, and maintained ever after an easy intercourse 
with him. He had an Irishman’s inclination for rich 
widows and an Irishman’s luck with the sex : Ivaving been 
thrice married and gained a fortune with each* wife. 

Mansion —palace. Splendid table repasts. Retreat 
—refuge ; refers to Goslield Hall, a magnificent mansion in 
Essex where Lord Nugent had one of the finest domains. 
It was here that Goldsmith sometimes retired for a few days 
from the cares and liard work of his London life. 

It is a great pity...stain —Hawkins called Goldsmith an 

■ Uiifit, in iVjese deiicneralc limes of shame, “** 

To catch the heart, or strikt /ok futntit/ame.-»Tfu Dtisrted VUlagt* 
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idiot, *’ because he did not accept for himself the kindness 
which the Duke was willing to do to him. It is a matter 
of great regret that he did not describe the incident of 
Johnson’s flinging down stairs the pair of boots which a 
friend, knowing that Johnson’s shoes were torn and 
tatter^, had considerately placed at the door of his 
chamber. Perhaps Hawkins would have characterised this 
conduct as insolent ingratitude.” 

I Same ptn —pen of Hawkins. Insolent —haughty. 

Flinging.,.stairs —While Johnson was a student at 
Oxford, he was poor even to raggedness. He had often to 
shut himself up in his room, on account of the sneering 
looks which the aristocratic students flung at the holes in 
his shoes. Some charitable person placed a new pair at 
his door, but he spurned them away in a fury.— Macavulay, 

QUESTIONS 8e. ANSWERS. 

l. Qiwe the history of the composition oi the TrawoUer. 

While Ooldamith was traveUiug through the continental cities, 
he carefully marked the beautiful natural scenery of the different 
places and the habits of the people, and the idea arose in his 
wind to write a poow describing the poetical landscape of the 
countries mixed with mural oliservatioiis on their character. 
He actually wrote a fragment of what was afterwards expanded 
into the 'I'raveUcr and sent off the first sketch from Switzerland 
to his brother Henry in I7u5. Goldsmith may also have been 
indebted for the plan of the poem to Addison's Letter from Italy^ 
in which the poet describes the natural scenery, the departed 
grandeur, and the nnhappy political condition of Italy, and con¬ 
cludes with a fervid pridse of Liberty as it exists in Britain. The 
poem was touched and retouchod many times. In the midst of 
alt his drudgery, he was secretly engaged in polishing its smooth 
linos. At last he submitted it to Johnson. The worm approbation 
of the latter encouraged him to finish it for the press and the poem 
was published on the 19th December, 1764. 

II How does Professor Hasson prore that the time of 
the publieatlOB of the Traveller was very propitious 7 

The era was one of the dead levels of British poetry. “ There was 
perhaps no point in the century...finished poem.''—Ifusson. 

m. To whom was the poem deiUcated 7 Why did the * 
dedication {please the pnhUe f Oddsmith dedicated the poem 
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to hi* brother, Henr]^, to whom in all hii sufferings and wander* 
ings, his heart, uutrarelled and unsullied, had still lovingly 
gone baok. The British public hare an innate lore of the spirit 
of independence. Wuen they saw Obldsmith turn from the oele* 
brated men with whose farour his fortunes were bound up, and 
dedicate his poem to his brother, the companion of his infancy, 
who could do least to alleviate his poverty, they warmly admiredl 
his delicacy of feeling and independence of spirit. 

IV. Mention tho landing charaoteristics of the poem. 

Ohracefol nielodp. The poem is remarkable for the oxquisito 

polish and elegance of its verse, and its rich harmony of tone. 
The lines are full of gontle vowel sounds and graceful melody. 

Skilfoi Ufa of proper namei. “There is no surer sign,'* says 
Palgrave, “of pootio genius than the skilful use of proper names ’* 
Goldsmith was the first to introduce into GugHsli^ poetry sonorous 
Imlian names. The Traveller contains many beautiful examples. 

Ohoice diction. The poem is remarkable for the exquisite 
choice and seleotness of diction. There is absolutely no 
pedantry or affectation, no laboured elaborateness, or artificiality. 
Everything is full of ease and grace. 

Precision of opithet. Goldsmith has altered the Ifnes of bis 
poem till every superfluous w^rd has been eliminated. The result 
of this revision is that the poem is characterised by a singnlar 
precision of epitbot, and its remarkably good English has grafted 
its couplets on the common stock of the English language. 

Patriotic idoaUam, The poem is full of patriotic feelings. 
In Englishmen he sees “ the lords of human kind.” The very 
name of Britain fires his genius. His ardent love of Britain makes 
him draw an ideal picture of Britain and its climate.* 

V. How was the TraToller rocoiFOil bgr the poMic t 

The public welcooked Goldsntith’s poem beyond his utmost ex* 
pectations. It was widely and highly praised in the reviews, 
the general verdict being, there had been nothing d) fine in verse 
Since the time of Pope. The poena Yan through 4 editions in one 
year, and before his death it reached its 0th edition. 

The poem greatly raised Qoldsmlth in the estinmtion of society. 
“I shall never more thick Goldsmith ugly," said IfiM Beynolda 
Sir Joshua’s sister, aftw Johnson had read the poem aloud in her 
hearing from beginning to end. On another occasion, when the 
igerits of the Traveller were diseussed.at Beynold’s board, Lang- 
tan deolared^ “ There waa not afaad line in the poem, not cme tt 
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Dryilon’s camlosa vorses.'’ Il'jvnoUla remarked, " I ‘wra* glad to 
hear Charles Fox say .diminish it.” See Text, p. 79. 

VI. Who called Goldsmith an * idiot in the atfaira of tho 
world 7 ' Criticise the statement. 

Sir John Hawkins. Goldsmith hod an interriew with the Earl 
of Northamberland, who PomplinfiCtited him on his Traveller and 
told him that ho was going to he Lord-liententant of Ireland 
and that ho should bo glad to do Goldsmith any kindness. In¬ 
stead of improving this ocoaaion for himself, he only told the 
Earl he had a brother in Ireland, a poor clergyman, who stood 
in need of help. ” Thus did thix idini in the affaire of the toorld,** 
says Sir John Hawkins, ” trifle with his fortunes, and put back 
tho hand that was held out to assist him.” 

We oannot join with Sir John in his worldly sneer at the con¬ 
duct of Goldsmith on this occasion. While we admire that honest 
iudependonco of spirit which prevented him from asking favpura 
for himself, we love that warmth of affection which sought to 
advanoe the fortunes of a brother; but the peculiar merits of 
poor Goldsmith seem to have boon little understood by the Hawk¬ 
inses, the Boswells, and tho other biographers of the time. 

VII- Explain. 

(n) The time for the appearance wan jtrapitioue, 

(b) There was perhaps no point in the century .1764. 

(c) Churchill, after his forooious blaze . prematurely defnnet. 

(d) Into thin lull came hie .carefuUft finished poem, 

(«| Remote, unfriended .a lengtheniug chain. 

(f) There in the niin heedless of the dead, ..builds his shed. 

{g) Stern o'er each bosom reasou holds her state...pass by. 

(h) What a contrast there is . clear burst of bird-song! 

(j) He deserved a place in Wcsrininater Abbey ..better. 

(j) An iiicufent which is one of tho many ..for G^ddsmitb. 

(t) Thus did this idiot that teas held out to assist him. 

(1) The patronage of one nobleman...from the metropolis. 

(rn) It tjs a great pity %vfi have not a description ..down-stairs. 

VIII. Write notes on- Fruit of much secret labour. Wap- 
ward child of fortune. Gray was reclnsc. But there is a finer 
touoh in Goldsmith...Henry. Tho first line of the poem strikes 
a key-nutO'—there is a pathetic thrill of distance and regret 
and longing. Panting at the line. Wild Oswego. A set-off. The 
proper accentuatiou of Niagara. It is enough to make the angefs 
weep. Breasts the keen air. The particular principle of happiness. 
,.Phe blase of patriotic idealism. Struck in. Struck for honest fame. 
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CHAPTER X. 

* 

Fftnui 1 ft 2- SuuioMT- Goldsmith publishOs a seleotion from 
his priated osaays, and writoa a quaint, but effective preface. 

Pftge 82. Pecuniary resuit —The TraveUer^ though 
it produced a golden harvest to the publisher, brought 
Goldsmith only 20 guineas. But the celebrity, which he 
had acquired, occasioned a resuscitation of his essays wliich 
brought him ^£^20. Griffin—2. publisher and (i^kseller 
of the period For the occasion — i. tf., for his re-publtshed 
essays. Here—'m this essay. Takes...ground a 

greater self-reliance or confidence on his own powers. 

Whionical mock-modesty —humorous vein of ^exaggerated 
and playful self-depreciation’ See I'ext, p. 4.8. Odd —whim¬ 
sical. Effective—dAm\x»\Ay fitted for its aim. Treated —they 
have neither bought them nor read them, so they cannot 
very well complain of me. We are, upon par —we are quits 
with one another; we are even or on equal terms. 

Until they ...praise -\i they praise me for rny essays, I 
remain their debtor ; for my essay.s, being dull, deserve no 
praise at their hands ; l>ut so long they do not do .so, I have 
made up my mind not to give up an iota of my seibimpor- 
tance. Inch —a .small quantity \ a bit or jot. 

Instead...correspondent —As a jxjrson, who has lost credit 
writh one firm, tries to transact i>usiness with another that 
may have faith in him, so Goldsmith, who thinks that his 
rliances of winning fitme from his contemporaries are very 
small, appeals to posterity for praise. 

Credit —Goldsmith plays upon the word credit. It means 
reputation, as well as commercial credit —mercantile repu¬ 
tation entitling one to be trusted. Distant correspondent — 
future generation ; jiosierity. The word correspondent car¬ 
ries on the metaphor of credit and is used in its commer¬ 
cial sense. It means one who carries on commercial inter¬ 
course by letter with a firm. 

As my drafts ... Posterity— to.Jatge 

glance s Jaank sends a draft or an order 

Ipr payment the draft is accept^ or honoured and the 
is paid. But the draft of a man, who has no money 
in the^ bank, m dishonoured, /. no money is 
\ Gokl^mith says that as he has 
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no credit with his contemjMraries,-«hi» dfftft 
4?M>ftUied, so it Will be |w«deiit«oii 4 us. pAtt to send Jjis 
aroft tPsuckA not dwhonow it X)ivest< 

ISTorinetaphor, the py s mc d piplj; 

JCte«y cw««n- 

AptNMfi to posterity. 

Dr(^t-^ 9 i written order from one party to another direct¬ 
ing the payment of money. iVi»/(8j*rf-^shonoured. To 
draw my hills upon’-io send my drafts to; appeal to. 

Pajpe 68. Para. 2 . Mr, PosUrity-^dL playful form of 
address. After sight hereof—d%QX the presentation of the bill. 
At means, as soon as seen or presented to sight; 
as, a draft payable at sight. But Goldsmith’s draft is payable 
999 years after its presentation ; j. r., he hopes that his 
essays will receive the praise they deserve after a thousand 
years. Or order—oi to such other party as the person, in 
whose favour the bill is drawn, may be pleased to direct. 
Tree from Eductions—m full, without taking away anything 
for income tax, etc. ■ 

ironical) Praise of "“V«y 

litt^ ^rvice to th e au thor so^-thousand years after the 
publi;^tl^J^]ik.^jvoi:k,^ 4 heA-JM-.wiil.not be alive to 
« ^oy it. , It is an irony of fate that the authors, who du¬ 
ring their life-time, had to live in garrets or slums, who 
were always pursued by the dogs of hunger, and whom a 
few crumbs might have saved from starvation, should, after 
their death, be honoured with public monuments. Spenser 
was so much neglected by his contemporaries during 
his life-time that he died, says Ben Jonson, for lack of 
bread, But posterity now ranks him as one of the greatest 
poets, and has raised splendid monuments in his honour. 

Place,. .accout^ffi^^SSI^!I^M name of. 

BoMMtCtf- Tkp EsMyS are decidedly‘'ijese 
iog of pruBe, and are fall of aoaad oommoo sonse. The ontlciBioi 
on dramatic and poetical Uteratore are inciriTO and jaet. 

The hill is mot...praise —a bill or note or draft becomes 
due after 3 months, but if the bolder of the note wants to 
have the money after the lapse of a month, the banker 
pays him the money after deducting the interest for a 
months. Thus he gets a less amount for immediate pay- 
ipent. Goldsmith’s upon posterity falls due 
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after presentation. The bill was presented in 1765. Only 
IXa years have passed away (Black wrote his Lij 4 of 
Goldsmith in 1878) and the holder of the note will become 
entitled to the full amount after 887 y^rs. But, says Black, 
if we pay the bill after deducting the interest of 887 
years, we must confess that Goldsmith is entitled to a large 
sum of money. Divested of metaphor, the sentence means,^ 
Goldsmith says that the time for fully appreciating his 
work will come a thousand years after its publication. 
The book was published in 1765 ; so the time for fully ac¬ 
knowledging its merit lias not yet come. Yet we must confess, 
so far as we are able to appreciate it «tf2e/,_that the book is 
unquestionably deserving of high praise. 

The bill...due time of payment is not yet come. 
Discounting;—mdi\C\T\^ a deduction for immediately paying 
a bill which is not yet due. Decided —great. Mtinntr — 
sorts. Topics—subjects. Entertainer —1>., Goldsmith whose 
object is to innocently amuse the imagination. 

Walks off...produced—i. e., coueXudes his essay by put¬ 
ting his readers into infinite good humour, as an actor 
walks off the stage amidst the tremendous applause of the 
audience. Ambitious —aspiring ; showy. Sonorous —high- 
sounding. Fitted...aim—cdXcuXuteA to answer the purpose or 
produce the desired object. Immediate —present. 

Occasionally—evexy now and then. Perfunctory—cdctcXess ; 
negligent, Moffed...subject— 34 :iudXed. to write not by any 
strong liking for the subject. Even then —even when he 
wrote for bed and bread, without any enthusiasm for the 
subject. Quaint...grace —a peculiar charm of style. Cf. The 
quaint gracefulness and point of bis style. . Xext, p. 20. 

Atone—tn^ike up for his want of enthusiasm and the i)er- 
functory character of his production. Addresses —sermons, 
Sii^P to mean capacities—take pains to make their ser¬ 
mons intelligible to men of very ordinary intelligence. 

Whatever may..fears—Int&Wigent and educated men, 
who belong to thr upper ranks of society, have several in¬ 
direct motives to live a virtuous life. They are kept in the 
p«h of virtue by the force of public opinion. What would 
the world say or think of me if I were to do such an i®i- 
xfiocal act ?—this thought often deters a gentleman from 
doing a nicked thing. Self-respect and position in society are 

*3 
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Strong motives to virtue. But the lower classes are not 
influenced by such motives. They are utterly destitute of 
intelligence and education. Their actions are not re* 
gulated by lofty aims or unselfish motives, but by fears of 
punishment or hopes of reward. They will do, or forbear 
from doing, a thing, not because it will be beneficial or 
^injurious to society, but because they hope to receive some 
reward, or fear to receive some punishment. Therefore, says 
Goldsmith, it behoves the clergy to bestow the greatest 
attention upon the common people. 

Collateral motives —indirect reasons; as, self-respect, etc. 
To virtue —to live a virtuous life. The vulgar —the com¬ 
mon people. Civil life —life as members of a social 
organisation. Is totally hinged^Qr\i\xe\y rests or de|[)ends. 
Hopes —hopes of reward. Fears —fears of punishment 

Those who., from the bottom —As in building a house the 
greatest possible attention should be paid to the foundation, 
for upon its strength depend the strength and durability of 
the entire superstructure, so in constructing the social fabric, 
the greatest possible care should be taken of the lower 
classes who form, as it were, its foundation. As the house 
tumbles down when the foundation is weak, so society 
would be completely disorganised if the lower classes are 
not specially taken care of. 

I'kose—xhOr common people. Constitute —form. Basis — 
foundation. superstructure. Regarded —taken care 

of. social polity or institution. Begins...bottom-^ 

affects the foundation or the lower classes. 

Pa£f 8 84. A writer...none —Goldsmith who was re¬ 
garded by his contemporaries as a veritable idiot. 

Pars. 4. occasional, /wr/riw—keen ; acute. 

Wholesome —salutary. Tradition —opinion handed down 
from ancestors to posterity. Horace —the renowned Roman 
satirist and lyrist. His Odes are full of inimitable beauty. 

Much above...fnerit —more than it deserves. Present writer 
—Black. Fenture...arena~^dare to enter the field of criti¬ 
cism and pronounce his opinion upon the merits of Milton’s 
i^nslation. Arena-^{L. harena — a sandy place ; lit., the 
4 t/area in the central part of an amphitheatre, in which the 
gladiators fought and other shows were exhibited so called 
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because it was covered with sand) any sphere of action; 
here, held of criticism. Hanes/ sincere opinion. 

But there is...much —But in his translation Milton has 
been able to restore the simple elegance of Horace’s Ode 
and has thus rendered a valuable service. The translation 
is valuable, because it preserves the simplicity and 
elegance of the original. Happy —felicitous. Rendering — 
translation. Simplex munditiis —of simple elegance! 
Counts for much^x^ very valuable. 

Paraa 5 ft 6< Sammary. By this time Goldsmith bad also 
written his oharminf^ ballad of Edwin and Angelina. 

Edwin and Ans^elina —Angelina was the daughter of a 
wealthy lord l>eside the Tyne. Her hand was sought by 
many suitors, amongst whom was Edwin, who had neither 
wealth nor power, but who had both wisdom and worth. 
Angelina loved him, but trifled with him, and Edwin in 
despair left her and retired from the world. One day 
Angelina, in boy’s clothes, asked hospitality at a hermit’s 
cell; she was kindly entertained, and told her tale. The 
hermit proved to be Edwin, and they never parted more. 

the wife of the Earl of Northumberland, 
Quaint —nice; elegant. Piece —short ballad. Hcardsman 
—(old spelling of herdsman) shepherd. Of curtesy...pray 
—I entreat you to do me this act of civility. Ready —short. 

Patched up —arranged (in a clumsy manner) with old and 
new stanzas. Percy put in much modern writing among 
his old ballads. Reiiques—s^Q Text, p. 44. Original —new ; 
not copied, imitated, or translated. Put refute. 

Discussion...started —See Q. II. Plagiarism —the act of 
Stealing or appropriating, without due acknowjedgment, 
the ideas or expressions from the writings of another and 
passing them off as one’s own. Started —opened. 

Pa^e 86. Fragment —piece of poem. Pilgrim —(L. 
per —through, ager —land) one who travels through strange 
lands to visit some holy place or shrine. The pil^m refers 
to the maiden in search of her lover. Goes...her way —goes 
away. Forlorn —^helpIess. hopeless of being 

able to meet her lover. Confronted —met face to face. 

This is...artist —This excellent stroke or hit, which we 
might expect tosee in a drama, shows what a clever ar&t 
Goldsmith was. This happy idea of making the two 
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lovers meet shows that Cioldsiwith possessed rare literary 
skill. Dramatic touch — 56. Sylvan — (L. Si/va-^ 
wood) woody. Bowers —rustic abodes; shady recesses. Bow 
—wander; stroll. grassy meadow. Stray —wander. 

happy. To all...given—vie shall try to remove the 
distiess of all suffering people, /rt/ 7 —be ended. 

Para. 0. Occurred A;~-struck the mind of. Dtamaiit 
disclosuremade —when the lovers told their story and came 
to recognise each other. Restored to —united with. 

Any lingering...climax —When the action of the poem is 
closed, the author, if he dwells at length upon the closing 
scene, will lessen the force of the interesting conclusion. 

Climax —(lit., successive gradation in inipitssiMncss) 
here, ending. Excised —removed altogether. Original... 
coupht —the last two lines as they were at first written. 

And the last...too —“We shall never part again,” said 
Edwin to Angelina, “ from this hour. We shall live and 
love so truly that any suffering, that fills your heart with 
pain, shall also overwhelm mine with grief.” Improved’^ 
bettered. Constant —faithful. 

Para. 7. Summary- Goldsmith now removes to better cham. 
bers in (tardeii Ooui't, and trios ta pmetiso as a physician. 

Pag'd 80. /(?— betaken himself to. Nothing — 

no money. That—iUe price of the Vicar. As became — 
as was suited to. Greater station —higher {K)sition. 

Blossomed out —was magnificently attired. Small-clothes— 
breeches. deep red. Roqnelaure —a cloak reach¬ 

ing about to, or just below, the knees, worn in the i8ih 
century (so called after Due de Roquelaure, in the reign of 
Louis Xiv. i tVig —a covering for the head, consisting of 
abundant and flowing curls ; especially used by judges and 
barristers. Magnijy —elevate his status in society. 

Acceded —gave his consent to the proposal. Exien- 
sire —large. Long continued —he did not practise for any 
length of time. Dretv out —made. Appalled —frightened. 
Apothecaty —ape who sells drugs or compounds medicines. 
Make it up —serve the prescription; compound the drugs. 

Sided with —took the part of; chose to trust. Threw up 
— gave up. Profession —1>., of a physician. Jn that way — 
by'^followmg the medical profession. Appearance —dignified 
looks. J/awwff—dignified manners. gratify the 
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patient by compliant treatment. TVmsfcrtH..,vt\Utudim- 
ptans —(ironical) change people who are healthy into sickly 
persons. cMir—if he wanted to have. Tkat cin-ie^^ 

the circle of friends. J^<7M>>-esteeni and popularity. 


QUESTIONS A ANSWERS. 

1. OhaneteriM Ooldamith’s SsiaTA * 

These Essays deserve special praise. ..way. (Text, p. 88). 

n. Relate the history of the composition of Edwin and 
Angelina. Point out its merits. 


hy J>!,4 ^8li»h j^la^, beginning 
'GTeniie Herdsman/ which Dr. Percy, who was at that time making 
his famous colleotioo, entitled Rtliquat of Aneimt Sngiioh Poetry^ 
had shown to Qoldsmith. It was addressed to the Coouteis pf 
Northumberland and only a few oopiea were privately piinted for 
the amasement of the Conniess. This poem afterwards appeared 
in the Vicar of Wakefield under the nasne of The Hermit. 

It is a ohafraiag little poom^ deUghiful Ibr its simple and 
minted dow of incident and imagery^ tor the pathotio- softness 
and sweetness of its tone, and for its easy and artless graces 


in. Discuss thocharga of plagiarism that was brought 
against Qoldsmith. Kenrick, QotdsntitVs old enemy, wrote a 
letter to the St. Jamede Chronicle, denouncing the poem, when it 
appeared in the Vicar, as plagiarism! froia the Ibeliqaee of Dr. Percy. 
He said, “ The natural simplicity and tenderness of the original 
are almost entirely lost in the tedious paraphrase of the copy, 
which is as short of the merits of Hr. Pbroy's balled as the insipi¬ 
dity of negus is tetfae genuine flavour ol ohampagpe.^ 

Goldsmith defended the originality of his- poenk. He wrote, ‘A 
correspondent aocnaos me Of having takeo this balled from A Prior 
ofOrdere Ckray., bat If there is any'resemblance bstweep the two, Mr. 
Percy's balled Is taken front mine. I read mgr ballad to Mr. Percy 
and be told me afterwards that he bad iaicea my plan to form the 
fragments of Shakespeare into a ballad of his own." 

In the old fragment...cruelly used. (Text, p. 8S.y 

IT. Etetdi briefly t hd_ 

; literary reputsUoa 
rouoa more taade aa attempt to»geb hitapractioe as a 
London physioiark Re bad bemr edMmSt to- this by Sir Joshua • 
who was ttixious to see hts fHend id the receipt of a 
iMt ptMMPloos ioooiite thm ha- icodYed from the boolcwUfl^ 
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QciliUtnibh ordered atplondid profoMioaal uu'fc-^arple silk small* 
idothes, a handsome scarlet short mantle, buttoned up to his chin, 
with a falUdresB^ilfi a swonl, and a gold-headed cane. Biit ]|is 
pr^tiQ.0 incil^.iuktber »ot lopgTOoatukued. 'Ph*o only 

patient of any oonseqfienoo that ho ever had, was a Mrs. Sidehoth* 
a'fu. He had proscribed somo dose for her, the terrifio natnre of 
which so stunned the apothecary that he refused to make it up. 
The doctor resented the interference of the compounder of drugs, 
but his rights and dignities waca disnsgaede^ bis wig, and cane, 
and Boarlet roqnolaure wexe of no avail; Bus. ^de-botham sided 
with the hen> of the pestle and mortar; andi Goldsiqith fluqg - 
of- t he ho]iMtfl J.tt a ja8ei<ffl.-^X-JMa.4si<BJCi^>uMl^ 

^■«.a0a . m y dea r doctor/’ was the reply, 'i,^KJaenw«r, jrou imder- 
take to kill, let ft 1^ only your ojneude^-^ 

"V. Explain- 

(a) Kero at onoe we can see that he takes firmer ground. 

(b! Ab my draflt are »n some danger ..hUls upon Pouter if y. 

(<f) Nine hundred and ninety-nine years ..to the account of. 

(d) The bill is not yet duo ..very douided praise 

le) Wliaboves may become ..upon their hope.s nnd fears. 

(/i Those who constitute ..when it begins from the bottom, 
ty) But there lathe happy rendering counts for much. 

(k) This is the dramatic touch . the hand c»f the artist. 

VI. Write notes on- —WhinMical mock-modesty. We 
upon par. It being a commodity that will then bf> vtuy serviceable 
to him. Walks off amidst tbs laughter. Stoop to mean capacities. 
Collateral motivee to virtue. Simplex muuditiiB. The discussion 
about plagiarism.. Weakened the force of tlto diuiax. Roquclaure.. 
Udwiii and Angelina. Horace. Plagiari.stnb 

CHAPTER XI. 

pent. I. Summary. The plot of the near is full of wild tm- 
probabilities. But it is a perfect picture of domestic life. 

Pag[e 8*7. TAe The plan upon which the 

y/car is written is the same as that of the Book of Job. 
When we consider the framework of the book, we find it 

to be the same as that of the book of Job. Struciurally _ 

with reference to its framework, 

•The Boekof Job —one of the books of the Old Testament 
of which Job (Or. Jyob^<k persecuted one) is the hero. Cf, 
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There lived in the lend of lie, a perfect and ufNright man, ^hose 
name wae Job. He had 7 eoni and 3 daughters. His substiiinoe 
was 7000 sheep, 3000 camels, 500 yoke of oxen, and 600 she* 
assea. Now, Satan obtained leave of God to tempt Job, and deprived 
him of all his ohitdren and earthly goo«l8. But Job only Worship* 
pod Qod and said. Naked tame I out of my mother's loomb, and naked 
shall / reeura thither: the Ijord gav^ and the Lord hath taken awaig. 
Blessed be the name of tht Lord. But Satan obtained further leave 
to tempt Job, and smote him with Boro bmls froih the solo of his 
foot unto his crown. But Job cried, What 7 Shull toe receive good 
at the hand of Qody and shall toe not receive evil i* 

In this way when the trial of Job was over, God gave him twice 
as much as he had licforo. He had also seven sons and three 
daughters; and ho had 14,000 sheep, Gi^OOO camola, 1,000yoke of 
oxen and 1,000 she-assoss. 

GootJ man—hkt: Job, ‘who feared God and eschewed 
evil.* Overwhelm —completely cru.sh. Successive —Cf. 

There came a messenger unto Job and said, * The Saboans fe 1 
upon yonr o.ten and sVie-ossos and took them away.’ While he was 
speaking, there came aiuthor, and said, ’The Ore of God is- fallen 
from heaven aud hath burned up your sheep and servants.’ Whilo 
he was yet speaking, therooamj also another, and said, 'The Chal¬ 
deans fell upon your camels and liave carried them away.* Whilo 
he was yet speaking, thoro cam > also an ttlier and said, ‘The house 
fell upon your sons and daughters and they are dead.' 

Pure flame—\\citf fire, i. r., faith in (iod. ^ 

Burning. th J ■cb;,i m timpU lJy 

the dyker the, night is...S Q.-.his faith in God-^w a. all the. . 
fiiore "Rightly., the more he j s pyerwhejjiied ^biS ..tlkls. 
^AocyjwuiaUQ0SL.oil. tUe.4iiEOtl<L flbriituJe —the firmness of 
*mind which enables one to bear up against pain and adver¬ 
sity. Submission —cheerful resignation to the »Divine will. 
With even...herds greater happiness than he enjoyed 
before. Job’s flocks and herds were actually doubled. 

The machinery...story —Tlie expedients, which the author 
makes use of, to restore the members of the vjear’s family 
to happiness, are wild and improbable, and prove that, 
Goldsmith sadly lacked the art of weavihg the different parts 
of a story into a consistent and harnkonious whole. 

• Machinery —appliances ; contrivances. Brought about^^ 
effect^ Improbabiiifies —improbable incidents. 
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Expedunts ^means. A re nothing,. .desperate —are, in the 
highest degree, wild and improbable, (yhat $& make of^ 
how to dispose of. Episode incidental narrative sepa* 
rable from the main subject, but naturally arising from it. 

Olivia^th& eldest daughter of the vicar. She eloped 
with S()uire Thornhill, but it was ultimately discovered 
that she was legally married to him. Drop through — 
quietly disappear. We leave him...relation —It may not be 
improper to observe with respect to Squire Thornhill, that 
he now resides, in quality of companion, at a relation’s 
house. His time is pretty much taken up in keeping his 
relation, and in learning to blow the French horn.— The 
Vicar. Taken up —occupied ; busy. Eonhle wedding —the 
marriage of Sir W. Thornhill with Sophia and that of 
George with Miss Wilmot. Concocted —matured; digested. 

Pag^ 88k The much-persecuted Vicar^'Vhe Vicar of 
Wakelieid is represetited as the hapless victim of several 
adverse circumstances. He was ruined by the treachery 
of a merchant with whom he had deposited his money, and 
was thrown into prison by his landlord who seduced his 
eldest daughter Olivia. To add to his misfortunes, his eldest 
son was made prisoner on a dtarge of murder and his 
youngest daughter Sophia was carried away by a villain. 

Entanglements —complexities. desperate. Breah 

get rid of the perplexing complications in the 
midst of which he found liimself. Be /au/...// my—whether 
he succeeded in clearing the difficulties or noL Intricacies 
— i.e.f subtle anej complicated plot. 

Surely human..Jumispheres^lLh& natural,, perfect and 
vivid picture of English domestic life, as portrayed in the 
Vicar t appealed to, and won the sympathies of, men of 
Europe as well as of America. This (act clearly proves 
that human nature is the same everywhere—that men and 
women, to whatever clime or country they may belong, 
are affected by tlie same feelings and emotions. Cf. One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin. -^Skahespeare. 

Much the same —uniform. Went straight /o—appealed at 
once to. Both hemispheres'—iht Old and the Hew World. 

Paras k to SmBOiaf^ Black UioaMM div«ne ex- 
amptaa that the oharaoter of the vioar U true to oailiKM. * 

And the wonder is e/A—>When we ^ronstder the vagrant 
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life that Goldsmith led, we are struck with surprise that he 
should have been able to give such a beautiful description 
of a quiet English home. Af(wing migration ; 

change of lodgings. Bachelor*s lodgings —are generally 
very untidy and uncomfortable. Looked..,years—CRst a 
glance upon the bright days of childhood when his life was 
rendered sweet by a father’s tender love, a mother’", 
anxious affection, a sister’s soft attachment. The mist of 
years^lhe intervening years which, like mist, dim or 
darken, obscure or intercept, vision. Misl —obscurity; 
dimness ; haziness. Gentle governmetit —the household was 
not regulated by harsh laws, but by love and affection. 

IVise blindness —wisdom not unmixed with blindness, 
/>., capacity of being deceived and defrauded by others; 
or, blindness (to be blind to, i.^., not to scan too minutely, 
the faults of others) which is sometimes a sign of wisdom. 
Many a wise ruler of a household has often saved a dis¬ 
agreeable family rupture by wisely winking at the foibles 
of some of its members. Consideration —thoughtful regard 
for the feelings of others. There is etc. —In portraying the 
character of the vicar, Goldsmith di.spdays rare insight into 
human nature etc. fUrnished —been considered as suf¬ 
ficient for. That day—i.e., the i8th century. This day 
—the 19th c. Sly —shrewd ; arch. Ay —yes. Returned-^ 
answered. knowing ^^.—when I could not make up 
my mind on any subject. Heaven grant —may God be 
pleased so to order. Tkey—^\i^ girls. This day three 
months — \h\% after the lapse of three, months ; three 

months hence. Sagacity —wisdom. Succeeded —in securing 
eligible husbands. IVophecy—vtarmnei given beforehand. 

PSkgQ S0. Profnpting —instigation. Syct up —professed 
openly ; made pretensions. Controversy —controversial works. 
It does.y.ffte —I do not at all recollect. exaggerate. 

Thwackum^ Square —two of the characters in Fielding’s 
novel callt^ The History of Tom Jones. Thwackum was 
the tutor of I'om Jones who was brought up in the house 
of Squire Allworthy. Mr. Square, a ^ilosopber, also lived 
in tl^ same house, and used to carry on discussions witb 
the dominie Thwackum. «. 

Robinson Crusoe —the hero and title of a novel by 
Daniel Defoe^ Robinson Crusoe is a shipwrecked sailor. 
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who leads a solitary life for many years on a desert 
islandf and relieves the tedium of life by ingenious 
contrivances. Friday —a young Indian whom Robinson 
Crusoe saved from death on a Friday, and kept as his 
servant and companion on the desert island. Savagt-^rude, 
uncivilised Indian. discussion. Fe/igious Court¬ 

ship —either the name of a fancy work sportively u.sed by 
Goldsmith, or the name of some publication of the day. 

In making converts —Squire Thornhill had paid a visit 
to the vicar’s family and had been very sweet upon 
Olivia. This led to the discussion whether Squire 
Thornhill would be an eligible suitor to the hand of 
Olivia. The vicar objected that the fine gentleman was 
an infidel and that no freethinker should ever marry a 
child of his. Upon this the vicar’s wife remarked that 
she knew some sensible girls that had skill enough to 
m.ike converts of their spouses; “ and who knows, ” con¬ 
tinued she, “what Olivia maybe able to do; the girl is 
very well skilled in controversy.” Having gauged the 
depth of berj tnowjgiigc., of comrojosiS^^ 
vicar d5 ]5jss^S,bgLwM,th I find you...making 

converts, and so go help etc.' Making converts —converting 

ways^ 

your own proper busipessihQuaehold duties). 

Uolulp —Note the omission of the sTgh of "the infinitive, 
to. It is the ordinary colloquial expression for go and help^ 
or go to help. Cf. To come (to) view fair Portia,— M. of V, 
We’ll come (to)^dress you straight.—' jV. IV. IV. I will go 
<to^ seek the king. —We still retain a dislike to 
use the formal to after “ go '* and “ come, ” which may 
almost be called auxiliaries, and we therefore say, I will 
come and see you.”— Abbols Shakesptrian Grammar. 

Gooseberry an article of food consisting of paste 
baked with something, as gooseberry, chicken, etc., in it. 

Parft. 4. Sudden loss of fortune —The vicar had lodged 
all his money with a merchant in town. The man sudden¬ 
ly became a bankrupt and, to avoid a statute of bank¬ 
ruptcy, fled. Become —accord with their present circum¬ 
stances. showy clothes. The first Sunday — i.e.^ after 

they came to learn of their misfortune, con¬ 
duct, i.e.t putting on much finery, affect with vexa- 
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tion. Congregation —an assembly of persons for the wor¬ 
ship of God. Former splendour —gorgeous dresses which 
they used to puf on in better days. Plastered* up —lit.) 
covered with a plaster; here, fig., smoothed over. Poum- 
turn —a perfumed composition for dressing the hair. 

Pakhed\ up to tastefully or fashionably decorated 

with patches —smiU pieces of black silk stuck on the facQ 
or neck, to hide a defect or heighten beauty. TV/imx— 
(L Traho —1 draw; that which is drawn along in the rear 
of some thing) the part of a gown which trails behind the 
wearer. Bundled,.,heap —the tail of the gown is gathered 
up in order to prevent it from being soiled by dirt, 

making a succession of small sounds, like the 
moving of silk cloth. Exigence —emergency, lie source-^ 
means of escaping from a difficulty. Important air — 
appearance of gravity. Call —order for. Amazed —struck 
with great surprise ; because there was no coach, it having 
been disposed of when the vicar paid off his debts. 

Pag^e 00. Solemnity —gravity. IValh it — it is here 
used as an indefinite object after the intransitive walk ; as, 
to foot it —to walk. Now —in our present reduced circum¬ 
stances. Child-^ 2 L term of endearing affection. Trim — 
gorgeous dress. Parish^z. district committed to the 
charge of one clergyman. Hoot after us —follow us with 
derisive shouts. Charles —the Christian name of the vicar. 
Intimate friends and relations address one another by their 
Christian names. cheap and tawdry decoration. 

Rujflings —laces plaited and used as trimmings. 

/Vn/&f»;^-^-garments having their edges decorated; fa¬ 
brics pierced with small holes, or worked in eye-lets, or 
scalloped on the edge. Patchings spots for decora¬ 
ting the face. Altered...cut —changed into very decent 
gowns by cutting off the long trains. Who^ want etc. —who 
have not means enough to maintain themselves decently. 

* The barber cuts the hair ctoM; and then, with a composition of meal and 
bog\ lard, pituiert the whole in inch a manner aa to mahe it impoMible to dU. 
ttngoish woeiher the patient wears a cap or a plaster.—?'^ Citittn of the Wvtid, 

*4 

t They (the ladiea) like to have the face of variotts coloars, frequently sticking on 
with spittle, little black on every part of it, except on toe lip of the noac. 

You will have a better idea of their manner of placing these spots when t have 
finished a map of an Engliih Csce patched up te tk*fathiam.—Ii. 

Here files pf pins extended their shining roert 
Pud's, powdm, patehec, Mikt-doux.—Pa//. 
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jF/ouncings —ornamental appendages to the skirt of a 
woman’s dress. Shredding —long and narrow pieces of cloth 
attached to garments as ornamental appendages. Becoming 
—proper for even the wealthy people to wear. 

The nahedness...vain* —The vast sums of money, that 
are spent by foppish people upon the ornamental append- 
ages of their dresses, will be quite_ sui£r.ien.t tO Aupply with 
clcHhes aU lh ii^oor JieQalc^QLJha-w<^ 

Para/ 5 . Remomtrtince —protest; expostulation. Com^ 
posure —calmness. colloquial for Richard. Bill— 

colloq. for William. Cui'lailing —cutting down. IVash — 
a liquid preparation for beautifying the complexion. 

Pa^lT^ A.nli/»athy —aversion; repugnance. Mend¬ 

ing —improving. Spoil—moLi. By sly degrees —so cautiously 
and shrewdly as to escape notice. Grasping —seizing. 

Toher —a metal bar or rod used in stirring a fire of coals. 
It wanted mending —the fire required to be stirred up. 

apparently. Overturned —turned the pot upside 
down. Composition —the cosmetic preparation. 

Para. 6. All this...of //—All the.se characters are 
painted in such a simple, artless and natural manner that 
we become intimately acquainted with them without being 
conscious of it. Light—sod ; gentle. Homely— 

There is no insistance —'I’he author does not urgently solicit 
you to become acquainted with his characters. Artlessly 
and humorously he describes them, and w’e unconsciously 
become acquainted with them. Insistance —see p. 7 . 

There is..,thad —The author does not force you to attend 
to the words and actions of his characters. He never 
presses you to note their {)ecultarities ; as, the rascality of 
the Squire or the graceful humanity of the Vicar. 

Hraroinsr.. .collar — forcibly trying to eng^e^j^our atten¬ 
tion. Confronting— 1 y placi ng^^cre you.*^ ^his— 
"peaniarity. Study —note carefully. author; Gold¬ 

smith. Laughs...way —gives, after his quiet fashion, a 
quaint and humorous description of men and things. 

You find that your mind, which was a 
blank before, is peopled with men and women instinct with 
file and humanity. Human beings —not dull insipid 

* Whac « quantity of superfluous silk hut tbou got about tbee, girl t 1 coiii^ 
naver teach the Tuou of thU age, that the indifpmt world could be ClotlNd out of 
tbe uimutiogs of the \^,—She Conquer. 
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characters, not dolls attired in man's garments, but real 
men and women, with the heart pulsating to every shade 
of emotion. Void —empty space ; the heart which was 
blank before you read the book. J^or —to be. 

Even ajter,..ihem —even when you have left the fairy 
land of romance and come back to the dull, cold, material 
earth, t.tf., even when you have finished the book and laid 
it aside, you cannot forget its characters. •' 

Faded awaj ?—vanished by slow degrees. Fomance-fand-^ 
i'.e.j fictitious, romantic story. disappeared. Tak^ 

with you —remember them as long as you will live. 

PaTa> 7 . Samnaxy- The book h«a eeveral blemishos. 

Obvious —palpable. imperfections. Thing — 

book. Prefixed —put in the beginning of the book. 

JmpossibiUius.,.jail —A series of impossible incidents arc 
represented as taking place in the jail to which the vicar 
has been thrown by Mr. Thornhill, his landlord, for arrears 
of rent ; e.g.^ Burchell turns out to be Sir William Thorn¬ 
hill. George Primrose is proved innocent. Sophia is res¬ 
cued by Burchell, and the villain Timothy Baxter is caught 
by Jenkinson. Miss Wilmot discovers her mistake, re¬ 
nounces Mr. Thornhill, and is reconciled to (Jeorge. 
Olivia is found legally married to Mr. Thornhill. All these 
improbable incidents are crowded together in one chapter. 

fenkinson —Jenkinson was a green old swindler, whom 
the vicar met in a public tavern. He cheated the vicar of 
his horse, and gave him a false draft upon Farm<M Flam- 
borough. He also cheated Moses, the son of the vicar, by 
fraudulently selling him spectacles. He however became a 
reformed character, did the vied! valuable service, and pro 
bably married one of the daughters of Flamborough. 

Chameleondike —like a chameleon, a lixard-lik e rcpble 
Its colour changes perpetually. It s5thetimesTecomes 
white, then changes to brown, green, or blood-red. Jenkin¬ 
son is compared to a chameleon because he assumed vari¬ 
ous disguises to cheat people. He was really “a handsome 
young fellow.” But he transformed himself into^ “a venerable 
old man,” when he robbed the vicar of his horse. Cf. 

'‘Sir,*' Mkid Hr. Jonkioaon to the vicar, “ I bad at that time 
false bair, and had learnt the art of ooontorfoiting every ago f Aim 
seventeen to seventy .*’—The Vicar of Wakefield. 

14 
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Dtus ex mackina-^^i god ouf of the machinery. ^ jyj|ea 
th^ actioa^ oC a {»oeia or ^comaoce is 
completely stopped, whep the hero ani^, the heroine app 
bro|Ught awph » critical situatioti that they Cannot he 
saved without some supernatural means» a god is ipaae to 
ilppear oh the scene, save the hero or heroine, carry on the 
WAfKnmP lyinjy it Mockina 

f'^i^!^^achinery. It is a term invented by the critics to signify 
that part a'hich the deities or demons are made to act in a 
poem. Here Jenkinson acted the part of a deus ex machU 
na. The action of the story was nearly stopped. Every¬ 
thing was in hopeless confusion. The author had surround¬ 
ed himself with entanglements which he found impossible 
to break through. It was this time tliat Jenkinson 
appeared like a deus ex machina^ a god out of the machi¬ 
nery, and removed the difficulties, and effected the happy 
conclusion of the story. It was Jenkinson who told 
the name of Timothy Baxter, whose capture served to es-* 
tablish the innocence of George. It was he who proved 
the villainy of Squire Thornhill, and thus led to George’s 
regaining his lovely bride. He it was who proved that the 
marriage of Squire Thornhill with Olivia was a valid marri¬ 
age and thus enabled Miss Wilmot to gain back her 
fortune. None but a supernatural being could have 
brought about a satisfactory solution of all these diffi¬ 
culties, and therefore Black calls him a d 4 Ui ex machina, ' 

IViftds up —concludes. Jn hot haste —very hurriedly. 
Put in —insert. Apologyr~‘txc.mQ for the abrupt termina¬ 
tion of the tale. Go on — i. e.y with the story. A reflect- 
ion-^i. e., indulging in a ftw remarks. 

Ptkge 92 . To what a...lives —We are indebted for all 
the comforts and happiness of our lives to accidental 
combination of circumstances. Fortuitous —happening by 
chance ; occurring without any known cause. Concurrence^ 
combination. .Sir^Mi>^«>apparent Disposed-^xnc^xti^ 'pUl 
...sail —carry forward the^ merchant’s ship, loaded with 
grain, by pressing and dilating the sail with wind. Or 
numbers...supply these things do not take place, a vecy 
large number of men must be without their supply of food. 

. . This is Tha^k^y^Sj^J^ —When Goldsmith was a 

mothet’s house with;^3p 
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in his pocket. He however returned in a short time, but 
without his money. To_expl^ the losg ofhis mp ne y he 
told his mother a cock-and-l[wiir story of the inpst 
amusing simplicity. Referring to the incident, Thackeray 
^ys "that if Goldsmith’s mother believed the most impro¬ 
bable and absurd explanation of her son, she must have 
been cheated by a *simple rogue* indeed. Thfi f, 
I given by the vicar, who is iiQ ..other than Qpl^siiiithL htisis 
' jnatute age^^jojjjgplajiLtha impossibiU Jthatjretfi Jtakinit 
^piace jn and^jround the jail, is as absurd and. ridicujpus as 
that which Goldsmith gave to his mother when he was a 
^buhg man, and which made Thackeray call hint a ’simple 
rogue.* Goldsmith’s ridiculous explanation might have 
'^fpaSsed current with his mother and uncle, but the vicar’s 
explanation can hardly throw dust in our eyes. It is most 
absurd, ridiculous, wild, and improbable. 

Certainly if our,.,world —The vicar says that the restora¬ 
tion of his family to happiness depended upon the same 
kind of accidents—chance combination of circumstances 
—which must unite before we can be fed and clothed. 
Black says that if the common necessaries of our life were 
to depend upon such improbable and absurd accidents, a 
large number of people would perish of hunger and cold. 

Shivering —suffering from severe cold. On occasion^ 
at times. Fine instinct —admirable sense of what is just 
and natural. Blunders...unnatural-~wnXQ% what is wild 
and unnatural. Burehell—alias Sir William Thornhill. He 
twice rescued Sophia and ultimately married her. 

A quarrel... Mrs. Primrose^yix%. Primrose*wanted to send 
her two girls, Olivia and Sophia, to town in the company of 
Miss Skeggs and Lady Blarney, two flash women of town. 
Burehell opposed the proposal and the dispute l>etween her 
and Burehell grew higk Mrs. Primrose said thstt for her part 
she wished that such men as Burehell would stay away from 
her house for the future. Poor genlUman^BuxcheW. He 
presented himself to the vicar as a broken-down gentleman. 

token. Find merit any worth or good 
qualities. Common cant —affected hypocritical mode of 
speaking, commonly used by all the unlucky or idle. 

• Judge properly —form an accurate opinion of. // would. 
hU own ill sheer folly to hope that one, who, by bis 
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own vanity and indiscretion, has destroyed all hopes o^ his 
own happiness, would be able to make others happy. Cf. 

MiBs Hichfand. But im > w , Sir, I ice that it ia in vain to expoot 
happiness from him, who has boon so bad an economist of his own 
and that I must disotairo bis friendship who ceaaes tube a friend 
to himself.—-TifS Oood'naturfid Man. 

4 Has been.own —has squandered away ail chances of his 
own . happiness. Prospects —hopes of getting you better 
married. Making...choiee —selecting a better husband. 

Pagfe 93 . 5^//!/^^—established in life. Delicate^ 

nice. The question of marriage should not be so bluntly 
put to a lady. Open circle —in the presence of all the 
members of the household. Forthcoming 

Para- 8. Suxuniary. The atmos]>horo of the book is true. 

Atmosphere —the general tone. True —true to nature. 
Herder — 1774 - 1803 : an illustrious German thinker. His 
writings are very numerous, amounting in all to 60 vols. 
Reverted —spoke highly of. Made...of^i\xsX read. 

Prose-idyll —artless and easily flowing description of 
simple, rustic life, of pastoral scenes, and the like j as, 
Goldsmith’s lovely idyll of the Vicar’s home.— F. Harrison, 
Idyll is a sh or tj jt^tqr a LpQcm. Though the Vicar is written 
In prose, tKe treatment of the subject is poetic. 

J Des pite all *<4^^JLJl —Thoujgh the workis j^.litt1e_4is* 
figured the Timproba^^ that^are represented as 

h apl^ ehlrig In and around the jail, and_by.the—wild-and 
unnatural manceuvreslntroduced by Mr. Jenkinson, every 
one^ believes that the genctalijQOte..Q£. the. ■IjQQk.'~.is..liue--4d 
! nature ancTTFraFir^yes a perfect picture of domestic life. 

' "^zFespite —in spite oL- notwithstanding. Machinery.,.schemes 
—introduction of the contrivances of Jenkinson to make 
all the members of the Vicar’s family happy at one 
time. Doubt r/—hesitate to believe that it is true to nature. 
Recurrent —repeated. Strokes —descriptions ; passages. 

(Ve yield...necromancer —We unresistingly surrender our¬ 
selves to the fascinating spells of the magician; we fully 
believe all that is told us by Goldsmith—that his prose* 
idyll is a real picture of English domestic life. 

Necromancer —(Gr. NekroS’-Ata.d body, ManUia —divi¬ 
nation ; one who reveals future events by means of k 
pretended comrounicatioo with the dead) a sorcerer ; a 
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wizard ; refers to Goldsmith, whose wonderful talents 
exercise the same influence upon his readers as a sorcerer*s 
magic spells do upop his spectators. Human emotion 
sions that agitate the heart of a man. (7«/'i/V^^^extenial. 

In search..,daughter —Olivia, the eldest daughter of the 
vicar, had eloped with Squire Thornhill. The vicar went 
in search of her. He at last found her in an inn. Left* 
..Jna —The vicar left his daughter in an inn near his 
village, and returned home to prepare his family for her 
reception. Caught —felt -—feelings. Mansion — 

humble habitation. The word now means any house of 
considerable size or pretensions esp,, the official residence 
of the Lord Mayor in I..ondon. As a bird etc. —Cf. 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and hunts pnrsuo. 

Pants to the place from whooce at first 'lie fllew. 

My affections...haete —My heart was so full of love for 
my home and d;far oneSv that my affections reached my 
home before I could arrive there in person; i>., I lov¬ 
ingly thought of my home and the dear ones and was 
present with them in mind, even though I was at a 
considerable distance from thenk Outwent, my 

T did» though I made every possible haste to 
reach home. Hovered —fluttered in the air like a bird; 
lingered. — ecstacy. Expectation —anticipated joy. 

Called up —thought in my mind. Fond things —loving words. 
Waned apace —declined or wore on quickly. It was near 
midnight when the vicar arrived at his home. 

Pa^e 94 . Retired to rest —it being* near midnight. 
Out —put out; extinguished. Shrilling —sending forth 
sharp notes. Deep-mouthed —deep-voiced; full-toned. 

Hollow distance —an instance of Transferred Epithet. The 
.distance is not hollme^ but the dark of ..the watch-dog, 
when heard from a distance^ sounded holfow. Honest — 
faithful Mastiff —-a breed of large dogs noted for courage 
and strength. What more.. .ever given —I'liese words—the 
hollow bark of the deep^voiced watch-dog spunding at a 
distance—give the most perfect picture of the deep calm 
that reigns at night. So still is the night that the bark of 
the deep-toned watch-dog sounds hollow at a distance. ^ 
Pams 9 to 17 - Siuanittry- The Vicar attempts to reform the 
mocking felons of the prison. 
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QualUies —excellences. Idyllic fenderness —love, compas¬ 
sion, or kindness as is found portrayed in an idyll. Pathos 
—that quality which awakens the tender emotions ; as pity, 
sorrow. Firm presentation —strong, powerful delineation. 

The pure...ring —As the light in a chamber seems to shed 
a brighter refulgence, the deeper grows the darkness with¬ 
out, so the purity of the vicar’s home appears ail the greater 
in contra.st with the rogueries and rascalities of tiie outside 
world. Indicated —hinted. Described —fully delineated. 

Pure light —innocence and virtue. Black outer ring —the 
vicious men by whom they are surrounded. Appreciate — 
form a true estimate of. But for —were it not for. 

Moses and his...spectacles —Moses, the son of the vicar, 
was sent to the neighbouring fair^to dispose of a colt. He 
sold it for ^ 2 ' 5 s. 2 d, 1 but was induced by a reverend- 
looking man to invest the money in buying a gross of 
green spectacles, with silver rims and shagreen cases. I>ut 
these silver rims were found to be only copper varnished 
over. Gross —twelve dozen. Imposed on —cheated by. 

Miss IV. Skeggs, Indy Blarney —These were two flash 
women introduced by Mr. Thornhill to the Primrose 
family, with a view to beguile the two eldest daugiiters 
who were both very beautiful. Mr. Burchell alias Sir 
William 'niornhill thwarted their infamous purpose. 

Their...ladies —they talked much about the lords and 
ladies with whom they pretended to be very familiar. 

Their tributes to Mr/'wtf—When Mr. Thornhill displeased 
the company by the freedom of his speech, these two flash 
womien began a very serious and discreet dialogue upon 
virtue. “Virtue,” cried Miss Skeggs, “ virtue, my dear Lady 
Blarney, is worth any price ; but where is that to be found ?” 

But there is no laughter...prison—We laugh when we see 
Moses cheated of his money. We Kaiigh wrhen we hear the 
two flash women, who came to decoy the two beautiful 
girls Olivia aiwi Sophia to tnfaaay, talk of virtue. But we 
do not feel inclined to laugh, when we find the vicar serious¬ 
ly endeavouring to reclaim the mocking felons of the jail. 
The scene, where the vicar struggles manfully, amidst the 
jeers and taunts of the abandoned wretches of the jail, to 
save their souls, is so impressive that our hearts are filled 
with, solemn thoughts and we do not feel disposed to laugh. 
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Dignity —excellence of moral character. Beating —resist¬ 
ing ; getting the better of. Jeers —railing remarks. 2\iunts — 
scoffings. Abandoned ivreichts —castaway felons. This is... 
episode—thii prison scene is really a striking digression. 

The author...far There were two wa}-s in which the 

prison scene might have been depicted. Goldsmith was 
apjjarenily tempted to give a iaughat))e picture of the whole 
thing. He was also tempted to moralise upcm the matter 
and read us tedious sermons about vice, legislature* 
society, prisons, and prisoners. But Goldsmith steered 
clear of these two ways and represented the vicar as trying 
to reform them with a p.uient zeal which was perfectly in 
accordance with his moral character. Obvious —apparent. 

Afake...situations —give a comic or jocO.se de.scription of 
the whole thing. Goody-goody —mawkish or weakly go id ; 
exhibiting goodness with sillineJKi {colloq.) 

I'Vas not far c^-was very near; he was equally tempt¬ 
ed to moralise upon the situation. Castaways —wretches 
who have been cast out from the bosom of society. In 
keeping ivith —in harmony with. They —the felons. 

Pagre ^5. Too eastiy...repentance —It required a great 
deal ol exertion on the part of the vicar to awake feelings 
of repentance in the hearts of these hardened villains. 

very. Insensibility —apathy ; indifference. Blotted... 
////W—made me forget my own anxieties. Incumbent —obli¬ 
gatory ; imposed, as a duly. Conquer —/.<?., the obduracy 
of their heart. Jenkinson —His rasicalities had made him an 
inmate of the gaol. He was now resolved to reform his 
life and to help the vicar to the best of his power. As he 
hud great influence with his fellow prisoners, the vicar in¬ 
formed him of his purpose, accepted. Fund — 

source, entertainment —mirth. But what —except such 
means as. Derived —obtained. Debauchery —licentiousness. 

Para. 10. Service — prayer. Unaffected sxeAMXdX. Lewd 
—(the word is connected with \ay^ arid orig, meant ‘non-cle¬ 
rical,’ ‘ignorant’; then, as ignorant people generally become 
vicious, It came to mean ‘vicious’; but it now means ‘hc^n 
<^ious’) unchaste ; impure. Contrition —repentance. 

ridiculed by grotesque imitation. They sent forth 
mock groans to signify that they were deeply grieved for 
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their sins. Wiftking —giving a hint by a motion of the, 

eye-lids. Caughing —in order to interrupt the service. 

SensibU..Mny —I was fully aware that the prayers, which 
I read for the benefit of the prisoners, might possibly re¬ 
form some ; but I was certain that they could not be defiled 
^y the taunts of the prisoners. Gontamination —taint. 

Para. 11. RMding~-i.e.^ the prayers etc., from the 
prayer book. Entered upon —proceeded to deliver. Eixhor- 
/<!//<?«—sermon. Reprove —censure j rebuke. If the vicar 
had begun to rebuke them at the very outset,, they would 
not have at all listened to him, so he tried to* make his 
discourse amusing. Previousiy —at fu.st \ by way of intrOr 
duction. Observed —said. To this —to make this attempt to 
reform them. Rrofane —fond of foul language. Lose..,deal 
—lose their hope of entering the kingdom of heaven. How¬ 
ever ...friendship —though the men of the world may feel 
ashamed to call you friends. Disclaim —renounce. 

Pag^e 96. SignijSes —is the good of. Calling...devil — 
invoking the devil at the time of swearing. Courting — 
endeavouring to gain his friendship and favour by constant 
flattery, Scurvily—{scurvy is a kind of disease) vilely. 
ffet^e —in this world! Mouthful —as n>uch as is usually put 
into the mouth at one time ; a small quantity. By the best 
...of him —according to the most reliable account we have 
of the devil in Scripture. Hereafter —in the next world. 

Para. 12*. If used ill etc .— if we are badly treated by 
one man. Were it not etc. —would it not be wise and 
prudent. Another master —Christ. Pair promises—-Qi. 
“ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest, ” Thief takers —thief-catchers; 
policemen. Are you...wise —Is your conduct more prudent 
and discreet than that of the burglar ? One —Satan. Betnrtf- 
ed —led you to evil ways ; delivered you into- the hands of 
your enemy and made you an mmate of the jail. Applying 
(you are all) praying for the help of; p.p. refers to you. 

More malicioM being —Satan^ the most malignant of our 
enemies. Says he to Beel 2 ebub, 

*■ To do ought good never will be our task. 

But ever to do ill oar sole delight. * 

Our labour must be. 

... out of good still to liad means of evil.— ililton. 
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Than any,..all —than all the thief-catchers. the 

earthly thief-takers. Decoy —deceive and entice you into a 
snare, Satan. fVilI not...done-^StiXain mXX not only 

hang you, but will seize your soul when you are hanged. 
He will not only destroy the body, but the soul also. 

Par A. 18. Past amendment —so wicked as to be beyond 
the reach of reform. Every heart...aim^U a person caT> 
adopt the proper method, he will be able to convince the 
felon of his evil ways and reform him. sinful man. 

Lying open —accessible. Shafts of reproof—i.e.t admonition. 
Archer — i.e.^ reformer. Take...aim —hit the right point. 

Pag^6 9*7. Grave rebuke —solemn censure. Cf. 

* Excuse me,' said the vicar to his nife and children,'all those 
people, however fallen, are still men; and that is a good title to 
my alTections. If these wretches were princes, there would be 
thousands ready to offer their ministry; but in my opinion, the 
heart that is buried in a dung^n, is as preoious as that seated upot> 
a throne. Perhaps I may oatoh up even one from the gulf and 
that will be a groat gain ; for is tliere upon earth a gem so preoious 
os the human soul ?*— The Vicar of Wakefield, 

Gaol-trick —low stratagem practised by prisoners. 

Para. 15. Disposed —arranged. Displaced —took away. 
Little beings —mean-minded men. Be permanent —produce 
a lasting impression upon their minds. 

Para. 16. Address—XSiCt ; skilful conduct. Sensibility 
—delicacy of feeling. Divested —destitute. Temporal^ 
earthly. Famine and excess —starvation and dissipation. 
When they got some money, they at once spent it in 
immoderate eating and drinking ; when they had no money, 
they fasted. Tumultuous riot —noisy drinking, festivity and 
lighting. Bitter repining —acute mortification or com¬ 
plaints. Cribbage —a game of cards, played by two or four 
persons. Tobacco-stoppers —small plugs for ‘'fjre.ssing down 
the tobacco in a pipe as it is smoked. Idle industry —un¬ 
profitable, useless work, idea. Setting —employing. 

Pegs —small pointed wooden pins used in fastening boards 
together, in attaching the soles of boots and shoes, etc., as, 
a shoe peg. By my appointment^yin^ex my direction. Tri^ 
—a very small sum of money. Instituted —established, ^ 
^Pagfo 98. Para. 17. Peculiar — special. Humane^ 
kind and genUe. Native feracity-^mx^xx^\ fierceness.. 
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Para. 18. Summary. The critics of the day were altogether 
silent about the Ttear. Tho public^ howerer, took to the book. 

Shock ih6 errvrx—disgust; olf^^nd the moral taste of. 

Thou who liked..^rose-water —The class of people who 
liked books in which the virtues of private life were eat* 
Hilnted rather than the vices exposed. These people 
l^ed that literature should be characterised by an abun¬ 
dance of sentiment and feeling, delicacy and sentimentality, 
and that authors should not disfigure their pages by a des¬ 
cription of such low creatures as rogues and prisoners. 

Perfumed with —rendered delightful by. Rose-water 
nicety or delicacy ; sentimentality. Madam the 

wife of RiccobonI, an Italian player and dramatist. 

Le plaidoytr...plaire —The pleading in favour of thC' 
robbers, the petty thieves, and gentlemen of bad morals, 
is far from being able to please me (<>., cannot please me, 
however much the author may plead on their behalf.y 

Vastly --exceedingly vulgar. Pustled—ccmXd not make 
anything of the book. Search —examine. Periodical iitera* 
magazines, newspapers, reviews, monthlies etc. 

Bald recitals —uninteresting sketches. Condescend’-^^€\^, 
To the patronage of —to be noticed and reviewed by. 

99. Remark idle...occurred —striking book had 
been published. Greater —than the disappointment he felt 
at the neglect of the reviewers. Anxious.,.cluh^i^.t who 
earnestly desired that the members of the Literary Club 
should have a high opinion of his abilities. To^tk to^ 
liked. Sold...outright —sold the copy-right of the book. 

Para. 19. Snubmary. To meet his increasing fnoneiary diffi- 
oulties, Qoldsmith began to think of writing a comedy. 

Jt should —his name should grow in importance with the 
book-sellers. Whist-^^ game of cards; so called because. 
it requires silence and close attention. ( Wlust —silence.) 

The Devil Tavern —Goldsmith was a member of the 
Shilling Whist Club, which held its meetings at the Devil 
Tavern, near Temple Bar. Rxlricale ^bviriQ himself out of. 
Occtsr —strike the mind of.* Hand-lo-tnoulh —precarious. 

That had...troubles^’Y\m sort of happy-go*tucky life has . 
its moments of misery—its periods of reaciion-^but it has 
its moments of high delict. It has its flood*tidea an 
well as its ebb-tides. moments of high 
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(delight. Cf. * The tavern gaiety, the brand-new coat and 
Uoe and sword, the midnight frolics, etc.’ Troubks —as, the 
arrest by his landlady, etc. Judging...rtsulH —seeing that 
it took the popular fancy and ran through 3 editions in one 
year. J^ll back upon^-^h^ve recourse to. 2\*rn his hand fa 
—apply himself to. Ccmtdy^ue.^ The Good-natured Man, 

QUESTIONS dt JlNSWERS. 

* 

l. What is ths noral of the Tiear of Wakoflold f 

CkxMl pc^ominaat over evil, is briefly the porpose and moral of 
the Fteer of Wakefield. It is designed to show us that patience In 
•offering, persevering reliance on the providence of God, and an 
easy indulgent forgiveness of the faults of others ore the 
certain means of pleasure in this world, and* of taming pain to 
nobleness. It is designed to show ns that the heroism and selh 
denial needed for the duties of life ore not of the superhuman aort, 
that thty may oo-exiat with many follies, with some simple weak* 
nesses, with many harmless vanities ; and that in the Improvement 
of mankind the humblest of men have their jdace assigned to 
them and their part allotted them to play.—fbrstsr. » 

It Mention tbflddfecteoftliflVloar of Wakflileld. 

The plot of the Vicar is full of wild Improbabilities. The expedi* 
ents by which all the members of the family are brought together 
and made happy at the same time, are nothing short of desperate. 
The episode of Olivia and her hnsband is a stumbling block in the 
path of the author. Bat more partioalarly the incidents, that take 
place in and around the jail when Mr. Jenkinson winds up the tale 
in hot haste, are exceedingly improbable. * 

At times Goldsmith’s fine instincts d^ert him. The vicar actually 
asks his daughter Sophia, in open domestic circle, whether she has 
received any testimony of aileotlon from Mr. Bnrcholl. He then 
pnblioly informs her that she is expected to make % more prudent 
choioe on her forthcoming visit to town. Ko father, however 
anxious to have his daughter well married, would ask her such a 
delicate question in the presence of all the members of his family. 

m. Point out tko boanties of tho Vicar of Wakefield. 

The Vkar of Wahefidd gives a perfect piotnre of aqnJet English 

home. The oharooters are painted with such a light homely touch 
that one gets familiarly to know them without being aware of K. 
Xdeee iene insistanoe 1 there is no dragging you by the ooUar. The 
ar^ eteade by yo^i^ and laughs in his qnist way | and yon ase 
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langhing too, wheu laddealy yoa find that haman beings have 
silently oomo into the void before yon | and yon know them for 
frionds whom yon will remember to the last day of yonr life. 

There is a firm presentation of *the crimes and brutalities of the 
world. The modest patience and earnestness with which the vicar 
undertakes to reform the felons of the jail are truly admirable. 

* How simple this rtcur 0 / Wakefield is, bow bumorous, how 
pathetic, how graceful in its manner, how humane in every palse 
of its meaning, how truly and deeply good !— Ha««on. 

IV. Describe the character of the vicar. 

The vioar was rich in heavenly wisdom, bat poor indeed in all 
wordly knowledge. Amiable, charitable, devont, bat not without 
hie literary vanity, especially on the Whistonian theory about se¬ 
cond marriages. One admires bis virtaons indignation about the 
'washes,* which ho deliberately demotished with the poker. How 
quietly ho advised his daughter to make the gooseberry pie, when, 
At her mother’s prompting, she set up for being well skilled fa 
controversy. With what gentleness *the good man reminded his 
wife and danghters that, after their sudden loss of fortune, it did 
not become thorn to wear much finery. With what admirable pU* 
lienee and earnestness ho undertook the duty of reclaiming the 
castaways of the prison. In his prosperity, his chief " advontures 
were by the fireside, and all his migrations were from the blue bed 
to the brown." There is as much of haman nature in the charac* 
-ter of the Vioar ..paternal rule. See Text, p. 88. 

V. Describe the condition of the prison in (Goldsmith's 
time. The prison, in Goldsmith’s day, was the portal to the 
gallows. It was crime’s high school. It enclosed wretches for the 
commission of dho crime, and returned them fitted for the per* 
petration of thousands. It*was the abode of riot, idleness, lloen- 
tionsnosB and filth. The prisoners lived the most unhappy life 
im tginaUle. Their time was * divided between famine and excds, 
tamnltnons riot and bitter repining. Their only employment was 
qnarrelling among one another, playing at cribbage, onrting 
and swearing. No one ever attempted to instmet their minds, to 
bring back their sympathies to virtue, to impart to them religioos 
instruotions, or to restore and save their souls. Not yet had Howard, 
the philanthropist, tamed his thoughts to prison ; Bomilly, who 
was to devote his whole life to ameliorate the criminal law, was 
h boy of nine years old. Elisabeth Fry, who, like an angel of 
mercy, was to bring order, neatness, sobriety, and moral instrao* 
4ioa to Newgate where UcentiotuneiSi drtakeunMt imd debambeiy 
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prevailed prerioatly, vros not yet bovn. It was at snob a time tliot 
Goldamilh raised his warning voioe and indicated the lined on 
wbiob the fntnre philanthropists were te work. 

YL Desotiba tha wdrk oi rafom dona by tba vlear. 

The vicnr undertook the duty of reolotming the wretches of 
the prison with patience and earnestness'.’ He descended to the 
oomtnon prison, and amidst the jeers and taunts of the aban¬ 
doned wretches, read them a portion of the divine service with a 
loud, miaffectod Voioe. Lewd whispers, iproans of oontritftm bnr- 
lesqned, winking and conghing among the prisoners, alternately 
ox sated mirth. He then entered npon his exhortation, whioh was 
rather calealated at first to amuse than to reprove them. Day after 
day, he porformed divine sorvioe among the mocking felons and 
imparted moral instrnoiions to them. His addresses soon fixed 
their attention, and in less than six days some, were penitent, and 
all attentive. The vicar now turned his attention to improve 
their worldly condition. He employed many of them to cut pegs fur 
tobacconists, which, when sold, ehsbled eaoh to earn something 
every day. He also instituted fines for the punishment of immoral¬ 
ity, and rewards for ^ecalior indaftry. Thus it was that he brought 
men from their native ferocity into friendship and obedience. 

Vll. How did the “Vicar of Wakafleld*’ affect Goethe ? 

Four years after the publication of the Ftcar, Herder, a Gorman 
student, road to his oompanion Goethe, who was then a young 
student of 20, a German translation of the Vicar of Wakefield ; and 
A new ileal of life and of letters arose in Goethe's mind. Years 
passed on; and while Goethe raised up and re-established tho 
literature of his country, and oaepe to be acknowledged for the 
wisest of modem men, he never ceased to couftnss^what he aired 
to that little book —the Ticar of Wakefield. The ftotkin heoamo to 
him life's first reality ; aud at every stage of his illnstrioos after¬ 
career, its impressioii stilt vividly recurred to hina , Ho recorded 
til h{» nntobiography what a blessing the book &ad been to 
At the Age of eighty-one, standing on the brink of the he 

tbld A friend that in the decisive moment of his nsentitl oevelop- 
meik, the Ftcar of Wakefield hod formed hie education And tbati 
he h^ redbntly road that charming book with tmaba^ delight 

Vrff- It is a wonder that Goldsmith should have prodnoed such 
a perfect pictinre of domestic Ufe. Sx]lUtiA>. 

How contradictory it seems that ‘this, one of the most delight- 
fal^otasef of home and ho 3 pti>fej(t happiimw, ^euld be draw# 
by abssi et s tf j piCtava oC doaiei^ 

*5 
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Tirtiio, and all fcho eudoarmenta of the married atato, should be 
lirawa by a bachelor, who had been BOTeredfrom domestio life 
almost from boyhood ; that one of the moat tender, tooohing and 
affecting appeals on behalf of female loveliuesf should bare been 
made by a man whose defioienoy in all the graces of person and 
manner scorned to mark him out for a cynical disparager of the 
sex.— ‘■W. Irving. 

IX. Explain. 

(a) The Vicar . follows the lines of th 0 Book of Job. 

(6) You take a good man,...flocks and herds than before. 

(c) Surely hnman nature roost be...both hemispheres. 

(d) The nnkoduess of the indigent...trimmings of the vain, 
fe) There is no insistence...to look at this ond study that. 

(/) You find that human beings., cannot forget them.' 

IfO Thetf ch'imelcon-likc, deus e,v machinn^ Mr. Jcnkitison, 

{k) This iif Mr Thackerag's rogua’...in adult life. 

(i) Despite all the machinery ..who cotUd doubt tt ? 

(j) As a bird .my adoctions outwent my haste ..expectation* 
ik) The doop-mouthod wateh*dogat hollow distance. 

(/) The pure light that shines ..black outer ring. 

(»nl There is no laughter demandod of ns...in the prison. 

(n) Tho author was .the goody-goody side, was not far off. 

’ (o) Ho will not let you looso after tho hangman has done. 
ip) No man was past tho hour of amondmont..,aim. 

Ul) Who liked their literature porfumod with rose water. 

• (/•) That hjwi its oomponsntions along with its troubles. 

X- Explain, noticing the allusions- 

^a) I find you are perfectly qualified for making converts. 

(b) On occasipn Goldsmitit^a fine instinct deserts him. 

(c) Such is tho common cant of all...or idle. 

id) Whatever may bo said abouc my particular...trno. 

(e) This is really a remarkable episode. 

XI- Write notes on- 'I'he Book of job. The plot is full of 
\vild improbabilities. Playing the Frenoh horn at a relation*# 
bouse. He looked back through tho mist of years...childhood. 
Wise blindness. Tho disputes between Thwaokam and Square. Go 
help your mother...pie. Plastered up with pomatutti. Faces 
i>atshed to taste. Trains bundled up io a heap. PinUngs and 
patchings. Flouncing aitd shredding. Deus e* machina. A quarrel 
|vith Mrs. Primrose. The English *prostddyll* Mosoa aodhis 
gross of green kpeotaolos. Tributes to virtue. Goody-goody sfils, 
Croana of oontrition borlesqaed* Cribbsge, Xhe Doyil Tsvsm. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

* 

Para- 1. Smnniiry. Bo^woll's fi.>olish story aboot Goldsmith. 

Pag'e 100. Comf>i/aihn He compiled iwd 

volum.iS of poems. CancreU form —definite shape. His iden 
of writing a drama was being carried into execution. He 
actually began to write the play. Erratic —eccentric. Pro^ 
logut —a poem spoken before a dramatic performance. 

/Htervit!W...Siwcrci»u —Johnson was in the habit of 
visiting the royal library where there was a noble collection 
of books. One evening, as he was reading there, he was 
surprised by the entrance of the Ring wh > sought this occa¬ 
sion to have a conversition with him. Inttrvkw —meeting. 

Sovereign —George III. During ike recitai —while John¬ 
son was narrating the story. 6o/w>fW-^wilhout showing 
any interest. Gloom —melancholy. Seeming —apparent. Ap- 
-was afraid. Relinquished —given up ; abandoned. 
Fretting —feeling vexed. Chagrin —vexation. 

Pag'0 101, got the I letter of his chagrin. 

Flulter...described —Johnson was describing hi.s interview 
with the King. While listening to this narration, Gold¬ 
smith fancied that he was in the presence of, and talking 
w'ith, the King, and this thought produced a kind of 
excitement in him, agitation. Acquitted yourself 

—bore or conducted yourself; iH.'rformed your part. 

Credence—‘belief. Phrase —expression. Customary —usual. 
Self depreciation— oneself as having little 
claim to esteem. See 'I'ext, p. 48. His —Goldsmith’s. His 
friend —Johnson. Discarded —dismissed a.s ifhtruslworthy. 
conjecture. Original‘-inh irn ; creative. 

A/easure himself — match one’s abilities against one s 
antagonist. Cf. To measure swords with, f^een perception 
—acute discernment. Shrewd reasoning—ciitical Judgment. 
Deference —respect. Scant courtesy^ —slight respect. 

Para* 2. Bammary. Goldsmiih •Iibmiu hit drama for Qar- 
rick’s approval, bot afterwards gives it to Colman, Ue rejects the 
offer of Lord Sandwich to become a paid libeller. 

Arrangement of,,.Garrick —Gold.snnth in his Enquiry 
passed some strictures upon stage managers, which were 
coftsidered by Garrick as intended for himself and whic^* 
gave him great offence. When the Secretaryship of thfr 
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Society of Arts fell vacant, Goldsmith, who tried to 
secure the post, personally applied to Garrick, who was a 
member of that society, for his vote. Garrick dismissed 
him with the remark that he could not lay claim to any 
recoiniiiendatton from him, after the unprovoked attack 
he had made upon him in the Enquiry. This false step at 
the outset of their intercourse was never forgotten and a 
feud always existed between Garrick and Goldsmith. Rey¬ 
nolds interposed to reconcile them, and brought them 
together in his house at Leicestershire, where Goldsmith 
placed his new comedy in Garrick’s hands. 

Arrangement —reconciliation. Personal differences —mis¬ 
understandings between Goldsmith and Garrick. Under¬ 
taken —p.p. refers to artangement. 

Garrick — 1716-1779 : he ranks as the greatest of English 
actors. He displayed a Shakesperian universality in the 
exhibition of character, and was equally at home in the 
highest flights of tragedy and the lowest depths of farce. 

Nothing., intervention —No good effects were produced 
by his efforts to bring about a rectjnciliation. Resented — 
considered as an affront ; was indignant at. Airs of 
pail on age— ostentatious show of his abilities to serve 
Goldsmith. Gairick thought that Goldsmith should 
esteem his patrOTiage of the play as a favour. Well-inten¬ 
tioned— well-meant. Critiisms...taken —Garrick suggested 
certain alterations in the comedy as indispensable to its 
success; these were indignantly rejected by (ioldsmith. 
Shilly-shallying —(a reduplication of shall /) evasion. 

The rival Ikeatre —A pique having arisen between Col- 
man and Garrick, in the course of their joint authorship 
of The Clandestine AJarriage^ Colman became one of the 
purchasers of the Covent (iarden Theatre. He was ap¬ 
pointed manager, and ojrened a powerful competition with 
Garrick, who was the manager of the Drury Lane Theatre. 

PStgG 102. Colman — i 733 'W 94 : & dramatic author 
and theatrical manager. He wrote Polly Hotieycombe.^ and 
The Jealous Wife. He also wrote The Clandestine Marriage, 
in conjunction with Garrick. Consigned —given. 

But it was...produced — Goldsmith’s comedy was doomed 
'to experience delays and difficulties to the very Isst. 
Garrick had a lurking grudge against hiiii» and tasked his 
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managerial arts to thwart him. He l>ccame reconciled 
to Colman, his former colleague, and it is intimated that 
one condition in the treaty of peace was that Colman 
should keep back (Goldsmith's comedy till a play, False 
Delicacy^ which (Garrick had set up as a kind of rival to the 
Oood-natured Man, had been brouglit forward. Thus the 
appointed time, when Goldsmith’s play was to be acted, 
arrived and passed, but the piece was not acted. 

Res an^ista dami —narrow circumst.ances at home ; limited 
means. Did not...before —remained straitened as before. 

Elder Rewbttry book-seller, and publisher. He wrote 

little books for children. Had...the less —Avas deprived 
of one of his old friends and employers. Civilly. . 
door —politely dismissed. Jniendciv...Norfhumberland —see 
if VI. p. 142 . Jn his honour —as an instance of his in¬ 
dependence of spirit. (Government...day — Lord North’s 
administration. EnlistingOn their behalj — 
to support their measures. Whose pens...purse —unprin¬ 
cipled men ready to take up the cause of the party who 
paid them the highest. Scott —the author of Anti-sejamts 
and other political libels in support of the government. 
His political subserviency was rewarded by two fat crown 
livings. Lord Sandwich —a minister of Lord North's 
cabinet. Worth 7vhileworth the time and pains; vvortii 
the expense. To buy —to secure the services of CGoidsniith 
by paying him a large sum of money. Jn due course —on 
his return to London from l.slingtun wliere he went in 
summer. Set of chambers ^%\k\\. of rooms, ^fy authority 
—/.tf., the nolile Lord who had sent me to negotiate with 
him. Empowered —entrusted with the power. Exertions — 
i.e , efforts to support the government. Garret —see p. (>, 
Cut-throat —murderer. —famous.public men. 

ParaB 3 to 7. Summary. Tlic merits and defects of the comedy. 
P»ge 103. strange j extraordinary. Even 

Boswell—'sM.zh an idolatrous worshipper of Johnson-as 
Boswell. Struck /^—surprised at. Contrast-rdifforence. 

Sonorous —high-sounding ; stately. J^ece of melancholy — 
dismal, gloomy prologue. Are strongly ...of clearly 
the distinctive character of. The dismal...mind —the fright-, 
fulf gloomy hypochondria, to which he was subject‘ft6m his 
early days and which made life at -times an-almost int'oldt- 
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able burden to him. Are distressed w/M—suffer from. 
Malady efimaginatian^^mdi&nchoViSi —a kind of mental un- 
soundness characterised by extreme depression of spirits. 
Transfers —ascribes. Own fulings —depression of spirits. 

Who could etc. —a rhetorical appeal; no one would dream 
hr a moment that the solemn prologue, which was 
solemnly delivered by Hensley and which seemed to throw 
a portentous gloom on the audience, was to be the 
harbinger of such oddity, frolic, and fun ? Bensley —an 
actor, who acted the part of Leontine. crushed. 

Load—c^x^t'^. Weary —sad and depressed. Surveys etc .— 
sees all men eating their bread in the sweat of their face. 

This dark...the more —As a dark background serves to 
make a white flower, which is painted upon it, appear 
yet more white, so this gloomy prologue may make the 
comic element in the drama yet more sparkling. Bright 
humour - sparkling wit. Constrained —embarrassed ; ill at 
ease. —full of spirit. Confident - liveliness 

which comes of a confidence in one’s own abilities. 

The novice...explain themtelves —In a drama the story is 
not described in stately verses, as in epic poetry, or in 
musical verses, as in lyric poetry. In a drama them, vement 
of the story is to be gathered from the animated conver¬ 
sation of the various dramatis personae. In a drama the 
author must entirely keep himself in the back ground; 
he must not describe anything himself. The action must 
be developed by means of the dialogue of the different 
characters. Thus Goldsmith wants to tell us what sort of 
young man * Honey wood was. He must not describe it 
himself. He must not make others do it. He must make 
young Honey wood so act and speak that we may be able 
to gather his character from his acts and S| e^rches. But 
Goldsmith is a novice in the trade..^ He does not yet 
undei stand the art of making his characters unfold them¬ 
selves. He therefore introduces Honeywood’s unde^aiid 
his servant and makes them engage in a conversation 
which gives a laborious description of his character. 

Novice —Goldsmith, who is new in the trade, and has not 
acquired sufficient skill in the ait of writing a drama. 

unfold their character by their speeches. 
Bemjohnt unch —Sir W. Hon^'wood, the uncle of 
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young Honey wood. He is a high-minded gentleman. 
He sees with regret tlic faults of his nephew, ** whose 
charity is but injustice, whose benevolence is but weakness, 
whose friendship is but credulity,’' and tries to correct him. 

— the servant of young Honey wood. Labi/riousiy 
descriptive —which gives an elaborate description of. 

Young Honeywo ^—the hero oi The Uood-natured Man. 
His property is made the prey of swindlers. His uncle, 
bir William Honeywood, in order to rescue him from 
sharpers, causes him to be seized for a bill to whicli he has 
stood security for a friend who has absconded. By this 
arrest, the young man is taught to discriminate between 
real filends and designing knaves. He promises to reserve 
his pity tor real distress and his friendsliip for true merit. 

^l^oken at —spoken lor the lienefiiof; i.e.^ with the object 
of directly lurnishing the audience with a knowledge of 
young Honey wood’s character. lively ; brisk. 

But tiure... anti theses —But (jroldsmilh has not yet got rid 
of his timidity. Hence we do not find much wit in his 
epigrams, which are nieiely laboured contrasts of words. 

Bpigrants^ antitheses —An epigram is a bright witty 
thought, tersely and sharply expressed. An epigram is so 
contrived as to surprise the reader with a witticism or in¬ 
genious turn oi thought. An anlttiiesis is an opposition of 
words or sentiments occurring in the same sentence. Wit 
is the essence of an ejiigram ; mere contrast of words is the 
essence of an antithesis. Goldsmith’s epigrams in the 
opening passages are mere contrasts of words, they have 
not much wit m them, /wwa/-laboured. 

Para. 4. Mercer^^ dealer in silks or woolens. Broker 
—a dealer in money, notes, bills of exchange, etc. 

Page 104 . ha^ been tf/^.—has been put .to much worry 
to regain the money he lias lent you. Were at —took. 
netting— inducing. J^st all patience —You have taken Irom 
him the money, but you never think of paying it back. 
He has made several efforts to recover the jiioney but to 
no purpose. He has now become very angry, 

2here is sA*.—Though the broker is clamouring for 
payment, Honeywood never thinks of him for i moment. 
He hears that a gentleman has been carried to the FleeY 
prison for debt. He at once gives ten guineas to Jarvis and 
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tells him to take the money to the gentleman, Jarvis sug¬ 
gests that the money shohld be given to the t)roker, for 
that would stop his clamour for some time. 

The Fleet —a celebrated London jail, which stood on 
the Fleet rivulet (see Notes p. 17). It was a place of con¬ 
finement for debtors. That —the receipt of 10 guineas. 

Stop his mouth — make him less clamorous. Fill...mouths 
—supply the gentleman and his children with food. If the 
money is given to the broker, they must starve. 

Fara. 5. Ghoslly — unsubstantial, shadowy, 

phantoin-hke being. He has neither much life nor warmth 
of feelings in him. Attributes —qualities. He has all the 
moral qualities of a man, l)ul not the flesh and blood—the 
warm feelings and emotions, of a man. Suhstunee —life. 

Croaker—o\^o of the characters of the Good nainred Afan, 
He is tlie guardian of Miss Richland and is never so happy 
as when he thinks him.self a martyi. He loves a funeral 
belter than a festival. He is a poor, fretful soul that has 
a new distress for every hour of the four-and-twenty. 

Rntels —lakes exceeding delight. In ejdl/orehodin^s—i.e., 
in predicting calamities ; in thinking that the world will soon 
come to ruii^. Dfinhs... 7 Voe —feels supremely happy when¬ 
ever he thinks that some disaster is going to happen. 
Luxury of suffering and misery are to him lu.xuries. 

It 7 VOUId...production—\i you think that Goldsmith 
wrote the drama only to be read in the closet and not acted 
on the st.ige, you would hardly he able to do justice to the 
plot of tlie dr^ma. Intricacies...siaye —Vox while reading 
the drama, the plot may appear exceedingly complex, tire¬ 
some, and confusing, but when it is acted on the stage the 
didiculties wall vanish away and every thing wnll appear 
clear. Circumstances —events^ incidents. Attach...name — 
think all these incidents happening to one whom we do 
not see, but whose name we see printed in an abbreviated 
form, as Hon. for Honeywood. Clipped —cut. 

Leontine — Croaker; the son of Mr. Croaker, Being sent 
to Paris to fetch his sister, he falls in love with Olivia 
WoodVIlie, vvliom he brings home instead, and introduces 
Ijer to Croaker as his daughter, and ultimately marries her. 

Cross purposes —misunderstandings. Lavers —Honeywobd 
and Miss Richland. Honeywood really loves Miss Richland 
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but fancies that she loves Mr. Lofty. Lofty tells Honey- 
wood that he has rescued him from the hands of the 
bailiffs, and thus secures his gratitude. He requests him to 
plead his case with Miss Richland. Honey wood agrees and 
pleads for his friend. Miss Richland, thinking that he is 
pleading for himself, consents ; but when he mentions the 
name of Lofty, she leaves in high displeasure. 

Come upon —meet. Did friend - because we have become 
acquainted with him in 7'he Citizen of the iVorld. Tibbs-^ 
see Text, p. 56. He-named —given another name, i.e., 

Goldsmith. I^fty is the same character as I'ihbs, 
only under a different name and in more affluent circum¬ 
stances. Lofty—a boastful lawyer who is always bragging 
of his intimacy with people of quality. Ground —reason. 

P/e is a distraction -fe., he serves only to draw off the 
attention of the audience from the main point of the story, 
and thus to break the unity of action. (Jarrick said that 
according to the construction of the comedy, its important 
figures were Croaker and Honeywood ; that anything which 
drew off attention from them must damage the theatrical 
effect; that a new character should be introduced not to 
divide interest or laughter with theirs, but to bring out 
their special contrasts more broadly.— iFV^rjr/er. 

Pagre 105. /Vwnc—cut down the superfluities. 

Unities —'[’here are tlirec unities which an epic poet as 
well as a dramatist ought carefully to attend to—the unities 
of Action, Time and Place The events of real life, the 
' facts of hi.story, the incidents of narrative hciion, are like 
the waves of a ceaseless flood; that which binds a group or 
body of them into a single action is the bond of the 
dramatic idea, is Unity of Action. This law is incum¬ 
bent upon the tragedy which solves theprbblem of a life 
as well as upon the farce which sums up the follies of an 
afternoon. Unity of Time requires that the action of 
the drama should not exceed one day. Unity of Place 
enjoins that the action should be confined to one place. 

Duchessy talk —talk about dukes and duchesses, al>out 
high life and high-lived company. Airs of patronaj^e—i e.. 
Lofty is always talking of the benefits which he can confer 
upbn others. Mysterious...himsetf—\t\\.\mex\om of the great 
things he can do and the great ioduence he has with the 
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ministers of the state. Audacious —daring and impudent. 
Waller —1605-1687 :—an En.*lish poet. His verses are 
remarkable for their sweetness, grace and harmony. Is he 
of thfi house —Is he a member of the House of Commons ? 

Mrs. Croaker very reverse of her grumbling, fretful 
hus'jand, Mr, Croaker. She is mirthful, light-hearted and 
cheerful as a lark. Land-carriage fishery— the question of 
cod fishery was one of the burning and irritating questions 
of the day. Stamp act —the increasing debt of the mother- 
country induced the flritish ministers in 1764 to attempt 
to raise a revenue in America by imposing a stamp duty on 
newspapers and comm.irciiil writings. The people declared 
themselves against it as one man, and the IJriti.sh ministers 
after fierce discussions, repealed the tax. Jaghire — {Hindi) 
a district, the government and revenues of which are assign¬ 
ed to some person, usually in consideration ot some service 
to be rendered, esp , tlie miintenance of troops. 'J'he con- 
'quest of Bengal in 1757 led to tlie discussion of the question 
of the distribution of Jai^firs in the Parliament. Talk...them 
—speak for 2 hours without feeling any necessity of studying 
books. Is no stranger to~\%iw\\y acquainted with. Eminence 
—superior talents. Gad —God. ashamed by your 

praise. Bespatter —lit., to sprinkle with dirty water, mud 
etc. ; to asperse with calumny or reproach. Levees —general 
or miscellaneous gatherings. Upon my soul —an oath. 

Measures...mark—I always attacked the measures 

which are introduced, but have never indulged in personal 
attacks upon their framers. —-point of attack. As mere 

wen —as private individuals. Importance —greatness. Ac^ 
cessibU to —open to receive. weakness ; failing ; 

weak point. Speaks —addressesa meeting. 

Page 108. Is prodigious —shows wonderful abilities. 
Scouts—tretxts them with ridicule. Them —his enemies. I dare 
probably. J)o*It...assurance —have enough Ixildness. 

In bronze—X\V.e a statue cast in bronze ; full of boldness, 
impudence, “brass.” Apropos —by the way ; a word used 
to introduce an incidental observation, suited to the occa* 
sion, though not strictly belonging to the narration. Put 
-eluded; refused. Take...bniton—'^XQ%% him hard, sa 
that he can not elude m : or give me a refusal. Glhat 
justice —i.e.t is to be done- Borough interest—i.e, he has con^^ 
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nectioii with a borough^ an iticorpofated town that has tlie 
right offending members to parliament. Bless w/e—an ex¬ 
clamation of surprise. Secretary of an officer of 

state, usually a member of the aibinet, who attends to the 
relations of a government with foreign courts. 

Para. 7. The scene...friends —Honey wood had stood 
security for a friend who al>sconded. As he failed to make 
good the money, his person and his proijerty were seized 
at the instance of the creditor by two officers of the court-— 
a bailiff and his follower. Wliile they were in possession 
of the house, the servant announced that Miss Richland 
and her maid were waiting below. To conceal the fact of 
his arrest from the lady, Honeywood introduced the bailiff 
and his follower to her as gentlemen friends. 

Without —waiting below. Dress up —dress pompously. 
To improve the appearance of the bailiff’s follower, Honey- 
wood caused him to be dressed in a suit of his own clothes. 
Bailijf —a Sheriffs deputy appointed to make arrests, etc, 
Damning —bringing ruin upon. Pit —the part of a theatre 
behind the stalls ; (here) the audience that sit in the pit. Cf, 

Those who sat in the lowest rows, which are called the pit, soem- 
ed to consider themselves as judgoa of the merit of the pool and 
the performers. Not one in a hundred of them knew even the 
first principles of criticism.— The Citizen oj the World. 

Low —vulgar. Took up the cry —echoed the same 
opinion, “ Language uncommonly loiv, said the worthy 
London Chronicle in its criticism. declared. 

Shocked —disgusted. Cut them removed the bailiff 
scene. Distracted —mad. Cries —of disapprobation. Hisses — 
uttered a.s a token of contempt. Reassured —freed from 
fear. “The fourth act saved the piece; for,Sbuter, who had 
the main comic character of Croaker, was so varied and 
ludicrous in the execution of the scene that he drew down 
thunders of applause.” Tribulations — Khe tortures he suf¬ 
fered on receiving “the incendiary letter.” Aelgr—Sh^^lQl. 

Page 107. Character—'i.e., Croaker. Comic...colouring 
—splendid acting of the comic scene. His execution of 
the part was so brilliant, and the humour displayed was so in| 
jm^(able that the character of Croaker appeared as new etc. 

Pftra* 8* Bniyuiiaiy. The was on the whole fayourahl^ 
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received. Quldemith got £500- The bailiff scene, which bad been 
removed from the atago, waa restored in the pabUc edition. 

In good spirits —very cheerful. Favourite ballad —He 
even sang his favourite song about An Old woman tossed 
in a Blanket seventeen times as hi^A as the Moon"* Rank- 
/r«f—producing an exceedingly painful effect. Horrid tor¬ 
tures—acute agony of mind. The dash—denotes that some 
word is omitted. The omitted word is devil. Sensitive¬ 
ness —acute sensibility of feelings. Burst —sudden display. 

Hysterical emotion —convulsive agitation of mind ; refers 
to his bursting out a-crying. Excitement —agitation of 
mind caused by his anxiety about the play and by the 
hisses and cries of the pit. By-~-i.e., by drinking. Its sub¬ 
sequent /ate—y/htn it wa.s again acted. 

Offending bailifs — the haWiff scene which had shocked 
the taste of the pit and of the critics. Three —The third, 
sixth, and ninth nights were appropriated to the author. 

Page 108. Appealed...pit —The pit had condemned 
the bailiff scene as ‘low/ and Goldsiiuth in deference to 
the popular will had removed it from the stage. But in 
restoring the scene in his published edition, Goldsmith 
appealed to the judgment of posterity. Blackguard follower 
—villainous attendant. disgusting. In the 

perusal —when we read the bailiff scene in the drama. 

Scrupulous —fastidious in taste. There is etc. —It is true we 
now and then meet with the coarse oath— damn. Permitted 
...playfulness— to use the little oath (sarcastic.) 

in the Fleet —Miss Richmond asked Honeywood 
if the gentlemen were in the marine service. Honeywood 
answered that they served in the fleet. This expression may 
mean—(r) “served in the fleet ox navy ; were officers in the 
navy” ; (2) “were officers of the Fleet prison, /. r., bailiffs. 
Honeywood was thus literally correct in his statement. 

Gag —a speech or phrase interpolated (inserted) offhand 
by an actor on the stage in his part as written, usually con¬ 
sisting of some seasonable or local allusion ; local or season¬ 
able hit {slang). Warranty—{the same word as guaran¬ 
tee) sign or mark. We do not find any trace of such *gag' 
being used in the play as it is published. • 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERS. 

* 

1- What story is told by Boswall about Goldsmith ? 
Discuss its trustworthiness. 

One day while Johnaen wag giving hit friends a desoriplion of 
hiB interview with the King, Ok>ldBmith, who wmi present, app<'arod 
to take no interest in the theme, but remained aeati^l o>i o sofa 
at n distance in a moody fit of abstraction ; at length recollecting 
himself, ho sprang up and ezolaimed with hia usual frankness and 
simplicity, “ Well, you have acquitted youraelf in the converKalion 
better than T should have done, for I should have bowed and sinni- 
mored through the whole of ic." He afterwards explained his 
soeming inattention, by saying that his mind was comphd.fly occji- 
pied with his play, and by fears lest Johnaon, in his prcHeiit stato 
of royal excitement, wonld fail to furnish the pcologuo. 

How natural and truthfnl is this explanation. Yet Roswoll 
presumes to pronounce Goldsmith's inattention as affocted, nnd 
Bays, “It was strongly suspooted that he woa fretting with chagrin 
find envy at the singular honour Johnson had lately enjoyed *’ All 
these ‘suspicions’ of the envy of his friend may safely l»e diacar<iod, 
for they are m?ro guesswork. It needed the littleness of miin! 
of Boswell to ascribe such pitiful motives to Goldsmith nnd to 
entertain such exaggerated notions of the honour paid to .lohnson. 

n. Explain the causes of the personal differences be¬ 
tween Goldsmith and Garrick. 

See explanation of the {lassage, Arrangttneni ..Qarricki see p. 171. 

Ill- Describe the incident which, according to lUack, 
should be ever remembered In Ctoldsmith’s honour. 

When Goldsmith was literally living from hand to month by the 
forced drudgery of Kis pen. hia indepeodenoe of spirit was 
ted to a sore pecuniary trial. It was the opening of Lord North’s 
administration, a time of great politioal excitement. The public 
mind was agitated by the question of American taxation and 
other quoations of like irritubing tendency. Junfus and Wilkes and 
other powerful writera were attacking the administration with all 
their force- Grub Street was stirred up to its lowest dopf hs. In¬ 
flammatory talents of all kinds were in full activity, and the king¬ 
dom was deluged with pamphlets, lampoons and libols of tho 
grossest kinds. The ministry were anxiously looking out for literary 
support. It was thooght that the pen of Goldsmith might bo 
really enlisted. Accordingly, one Scott was sont to negotiate 
with the poet. This is his aoooant...repatatiouB. (Soo Text p. 102). 

i6 
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IV. Explain the ‘unities.' Seo Expi. of Cmtiev ; p. 177. 

V. How does Black Justify the occasional low language 
of the Bailiffs? As llonoywood introduced the two bailiffs as 
officers in the navy, it is but natural that they should now and then 
indulKC in swearing ; for English officers aro generally allowed that 
liberty. ItcHidtis there is amjthor reason why they should bo made 
to indulge in occasionnl oaths. If their language had been very 
polished and their manners very cultured and delicate, Miss 
Ri<‘hlund, who was to sot lloneywood free from the myrmidons 
of the law. would never have snspocted that they were bailiffs and 
that IIoTieywood had boon arrested for debts. 

VI. Write a brief critique of the play and its principal 

characters. VVe rmd but littlo brit,dit ..antitlioses. (Text, p. 103), 
The loading charnctors in tho pioco are throe, Tho young 
Honoywood, the hero of tho piny, is, and remains throughout, a 
somewhat ghostly poi'sonago. He has atiributos ; but no ileah 
or blood. Beo Notes p. 17ri. 

Tho next ohuractor introduced —tho inimitable Croaker—has 
much inoro Hubslnneo and is one of the best drawn characters of 
modern CO mod y. Ho rovola in eiil fnrehodings and drinks deep 
of the luxury of woo. See Notes )>. 17(>. 

Tho third ehnractor is .hu k L(»tJy, u hot^c ideal acquaintances are 
in excellent luirniony with I ho imugiiiHry Tiiisfortiines of Croaker. 
Who is not delighted uith .lack Lofty and his ‘ diichossy ’ talk— 
his airs of putvonngo, his iii\sterittua hints, his gay familiarity 
with the great, his uudneious lying? 

VII. Explain with reference to the context. 

(o) Boswell tt 11s a fiKtiish story about Coldsmith. 

(h) But nothing canui of Heynolds’s inloiwontiou. 

(r) Another patriui ..wna civilly bowed to the door. 

(</) He has lost all pationca, 

(t) I believe ll>at would stop his month for a while. 

(/) What will fill their mouths in tho meantime? 

VIII. Explain the allusions. 

(cl I An ititerview with his sov'ereign. 

(h) The rival theatre in Covent Garden. 

(r) His interview witli the Karl of Northumberland. 

{d) Our old fnend Beau Tibbs...Jack Lofty. 

(e) The scene in wliich...gentlemen friends. 

e IX. Explain- ^ 

{a) Arrangoment of personal differences...Beynolds. 
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(h) But this <lurk ffround mitfhl mak*' ..tho more. 

(r) The >iO"ire .'mtiknuj htn churacfcrs erpUttn thcmtelvcH. 

(i2) Tho epijrranri ari* lii.rle moro iKau fcirmii'’antithoaoB. 

(e) The vounfi Honey wood ..no flush or blood. 

<10 fie tpn» only a it Ufrar ft on, 

ig) ^Measures, not nitm, have been my mark. 

(h) Tho pit was of opinhin that it was low. 

X- Write notes on. (larriok. Rea angnntu domi. Sinj^ular 
prolojfue. Sonorous piece of Tuolanch )ly. Milady of imajriiintion. 
Renovnlont undo. Spoken at the (xn’Iience. Younp[ llonoywood. 
Epiirram. Antithes'’<i. Cr.»!ilcor. The ri’Ot-A-pu rpo^e^ of the lot ei'n. 
The unitic^^. l)uehort.s> talk. Land-carriaero fishery. Stamp act. 
Jn;?hiro. J am in bronze. Apropos. Comic richncRS of Uih col- 
(.urinsf. SliiMy-shallyiner Civilly bowed to this door. The luKiiry 
of woe. Cut-thro.at of public ropuiaiion. Cl a Servo in tho Ibfci. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Para- 1. Summary. O ddsmirh burns the candle at bolh ends. 
He takes fine e.hnmhi*r«, buys fine furiiiLure and tine clothcN, and 
gives dinners to line aoipiaintanccs. 

Page 109. introduced usher bcin;]; an 

officer whoso business is to intyoducf strantjers). 

IJxihyonperiod time of jjoaee and h.ippiiiess (the hal¬ 
cyon or kingfisher being a bird that was once believed to 
make a floating nest on I lie sea, which remained calm 
while it was hatching ; hence, halcyon days ~ peaceful 
time)- Only reputation -i. r,, They did not bring him 
much pecuniary profit. To have about him —to keep with 
him. He soon look eflective means to disembarrass him 
self of the money. Purchase — Wc. bought tlie lease of a 
suit of apartments. Decoration ~ He funiisbed the rooms 
with mahogany sofas, card tables, book-cases, curtains, mir¬ 
rors, and Wilton carpets. propriety of manners 

and conduct. see p. 148. Minuet —(P'r. menu — 

small) a slow, graceful, stately dance with sliort steps. Far- 
feiU —games in which something is staked 6y the parlies, 
and lost. Blind-man*s buff—dt, play in wliich one i)erson is 
blind-folded and tries to catch some one of the company. 

^laekstone —1723-1780 : an eminent English lawyer. 
was at this time finishing the fourth volume of his Cuttimm- 
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laries on the Laws of England, He was knighted and 
made a justice of the Court of Common Pleas. Uproar— 
distracting social noise. Nondescript —(something not yet 
described) miscellaneous; heterogeneous. 

Pag'O 110. Asked out —invited. Tyrian h/oom —rich 
purple colour. The finest purple dye waspie|>ared in an¬ 
cient 'lyre. Grain —a reddish dye. Suttn grain—mA 
saiin. i'ut a comma after Garter —a band to tie the 

stocking to the leg. B*etches —trousers ; pantaloons (coiloq.) 

Goldsmith’s tailor. Proper becoming dress. 

Airs 0/consequence—ai{fcct 3 i{\on of importance. 

—Hugh ; Goldsmith’s boon comi>anion of the 
Wednesday Club, He was a hack-writer and reviewer. He 
wa.s the author of Pa/se JJeh.acy. Rival —Kelly s play, 
False Deluacy^ was set up by Garrick as a kind of rival 
to Goldsmith’s comedy. 0 / the hour— iw the time being. 

Found.. .home —procured me warm invitations. Dr. 
Nugent —the father-in-law of Burke. As against - as an 
instance of Goldsmith’s affectation of importance. 

Sterne — f.,awrcnce. He was educated for the church and 
got a living at Sutton in Vork. In 1759, he published his 
Tristram Shandy —which had an inst.antaneous and im¬ 
mense success. Found...enga^e>nenfs— 0 \s coming to London, 
he found himself one of ' the literary lions of the day and 
the honoured guest of the rich and the noble. * One 
is invited to thnner where he dines,’ said Gray, ‘a fortnight 
beforehand.' He boasted of dinner engagements four¬ 
teen deep —^Forster, Fourteen deep —a common military 
phrase, meaning 14 men standing one after another, not 
side by side. Here it means that he was invited to dinner, 
at different places, for 14 successive days. Scribbler —a 
petty literary hack. Cf. 'Vhe scribbler^ pinched with hunger, 
writes to dine.— Granville. Tlay — iViG False Delicacy, 

Undeserved popularity —False Delicacy is totally 
devoid of character and is now totally forgotten. But it 
was brought out by Garrick at Drury’ I^ne with all the 
trickery of managerial management, and it enjoyed a ficti¬ 
tious prosperity for a time. Hole<ind-corner —lit., clandes¬ 
tine : here, private. Chop —lit., a slice of meat; here, dinner. 

Pag'd 111 . Smart —showy. Is announced— host 
is informed of his arrival by some attendant. Grave — 
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formal. —wearing threadbare clothes. Crust —a 

piece of bread grown hard or dry; bare sustenance. MuH’ 
HiKg,,,apotktcary —carrying messages for a chemist. 

Para- 2- Summar/- Goldsmith sometimea mulcoa up a rural 
party, and eujo^s what ho humorously calU a 'shoomaker'o holiday.’ 

Qrund airs —airs of importance. Imposition —deceived j 
made any impression upon. Testified —showed. Good taste^ • 
good breeding. Prompted —instigated. feci indig¬ 

nant at. Thus, G. was very angry when some of Ins friends 
addressed him as ‘Goldy’. High, jinks —see p. 26. Resorted 
—had recourse to. Permitted a freedom —allowed them to 
take such liberties with him. Discard— off; displace. Cf. 

in ihe WednoHday Club, of which G was a member, there wus u 
pig-butcher, who always addressed him in a free and easy tone. 

*' C(^mo, Noll, ” would he say, as ho pledged him, “ liore's my 
service to you, old boy !" One of G ’a friends was shocked at iho 
uver-fauiiliarity of the fellow, and whispered to G. that he should 
uot allow such liberties. ‘ Lot him alone,' was the reply, ‘yon will 
Boe how civilly I will let him down.' After a time G. called uuu 
with marked politeness and ooroiuony, ** Mr. B., 1 have thehouour 
of drinking to your gbod health.” But tho fellow hod been nttm-ly 
spoiled by tho undue familiarity which G. hod always allowcrl 
him ; and G. failed to keep him at a distance. “ Thank'd*, 
lhank’oe, Noll, ” nodded the pig-butcher, scarce taking tho pipe 
out of his mouth. “1 don’t see the effect of your rcprool.” 
whispered G.’s friend. '* I give it up, ” replied G., ‘T oughr. to 
have known before now there is tw putting a puj in the rujht wnj.” 

Butt —a person at whom ridicule, jest, or conteinpi is 
directed Recognized —well-known. IVas aiithoed...Goldy — 
was at perfect liberty to cut a joke at Goldsmith's cxpjnse. 
Goldy —(oLiiMliSir and abbreviated form of Goldsmith. Put 
on recorded. Poorest sort —most ^worthless kind. 

The horse-collar is..,off— \ti pre-Shaksperian plays wc conic 
across a set of pantomimic clowns, called “ horse collars,” 
because they used to put on horse-collars when they appear¬ 
ed on the stage. These clowns indulged in vulgar and in¬ 
decent jests and practical jokes. The horse-coflar is never far~ 
off—Hhe. jokes indulged by the members of the 'cavern.'-and 
clubs which Goldsmith frequented, were low and coarse 
like those of the horse-collars or pantomimic clowns of the 
pre-Sbaksperiaa plays. There was little sparkling wit or 
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briglit humour in their jokes. The jokes were rough, 
vulgar, coarse, inelegant and indelicate. 

Dismal —dreary ; coarse. Humours —witticisms. The club 
—the Wednesday Club where the members took great 
liberties with him. Pichtre —description. Shoe-makef^s 
holiday —see Q. II. worried. Bothered —vexed, 

which cost them a very small sum of money. 

Pagpe 112 . Cooke —an Irish law student. He had 
chambers in the Temple. He became a writer for the news¬ 
papers, and was known as Com>ersaiion Cooke from the title 
of bis most successful poem entitled Conversation. Turn 
out —produce. Manufactured stujff —works, the materials of 
which he got from other books. Strike for —win. 

Lirvely —beautiful; sweet. Bower —(A.S. Bur —a dwell¬ 
ing) abode ; rustic cottage. 'I'he word orig, meant ‘private 
apartments of ladies.* The plural use of the word is poetic. 

Of innocence and ease —abs. for con., where harmless and 
happy villagers dwell. Pase —freedom from cares and 
anxieties Seats of ymcfh —home where I spent the youth¬ 
ful days of my life. The plural is used poetically. Could 
please —had the fX)wer of giving me delight, because I was 
a youngman full of life and health, and S[>t^rts and games 
had not yet palled upon me. Please governs me understood. 

lingered to look with loving eyes upon the 
charms of the village. Green— meadows. The 
loveliness of the scenery made me linger over th<3 
meadows. Humble happiness —the sports and amusements 
of the poor.-villagers. Endeared...scene —rendered every 
scene dear to my heart. Paused stopped to gaze with 
joy. Charm —beautiful objects, as, cot, farm, brook, mill, 
church, bii.sh etc. Sheltered cot —cottage nestled amidst 
trees—protected from bleak blasts by the trees which 
surrounded it. Cultimted—carufully tilled. Neverfailing—^ 
constantly flowing; which never becomes dry. Brook — 
rivulet. always at work. Decent —nice; neat. Topi 

—stood on the top or summit of. Neighhourmg-^^^yacCi&aX. 

Hawthorn bush - bower made of hawthorn—the common 
hedge-plant. Seats —benches. Beneath the j/l<ii&^under 
, the shadow of the bush. Talking —garrulous. Age —abs. 
for con.; old people. Whispering —who carry on their \»lk 
and breathe their vows in a soft, subdued voices 
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Bad... work -^fair work for a niorning. Reminiscences — 
recollections. Rendezvousediogcihav; assembled. 

Pa£^8 113. Higfibury Barn —a road-side inn in the 
suburbs of London. Tlie dinner hour in the ordinary or 
hotel was one, a primitive hour. Adjourned—went f-FAi/e 
.../F/ousCy The Grecian^ or Temple^ Globe —names of inns. 
Concluded —finished the pleasure trip. Ordinary —the meal 
furnished in an eati ng house. Pastry —articles of food made 
of paste—a soft composiiion of flour moistened wilh milk. 

Templars —law-students, who had apartments in the 
Temple in London, 'riie Temple was at one time the 
abode of the Knight.s Templars (an order of military 
monks who swore to devote their lives to the deliverance 
of the Temple oi Jerusalem from the hands of the Saracens), 
but it is now converted into law colleges. Left ojf trade—^ 
retired from business. Pete—{^French ; pr. fate) feast. 

Para. 3 . Stunmary. Goldsmith rontH the Sdgewaro Oottago (tho 
Shoe>Tnaker*8 [Mkradise) aad sets to work on the Hintory of livtm. 

Sh'ength —Arm ness. Decisive —strong. Morass of debt — 
pecuniary entanglements. Advances—vnoxvey taken before 
the work is finished. Contracts —engagements. Sudden —at 
some moment of contrition. Temptation— 1 . 6 .^ of living a 
gay life in London. Grapple —face and fight resolutely. 

surrounded. Mr. Bait —a barrister and man of 
letters, who occupied the rooms opposite Goldsmith’s. He 
was an intimate friend of (Goldsmith. 

A cottage —The cottage belonged to a rich shoe-maker, 
who decorated it with statues, jets, etc. Gioidsmith gave 
it the name of The Shoe-maker's Paradise. 

Pagre 114. Inducement —motive. Occasional seclusion 
—retirement from the bustle of the town froui tune to time. 
Excursions —trips. Hurried...moment —tiu: works of ephe¬ 
meral interest which he hastily wrote for the booksellers. 

He never forgot.. .poet —He was keenly conscious of bis 
duties and responsibilities as an English ]x>ct. He was 
perfectly alive to what the present and futdre generation.s 
expected from him. Journalistic bullies—ihsL scurrilous 
literary reviewers. Vent —pour. Spleen —spite ; malice. 

The wi/s.'..as before —The witlings of the Wednesday Club 
dfight indulge in their coarse, and vulpr jokes at Gold¬ 
smith's expedse, as they did before. See Notes p. 185. 
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lU had.,.his rtr/—He enjoyed the supreme bliss which 
a poet alone enjoys. Poetry was his ‘ solitary pride—the 
source of all his bliss. ’ When he wrote the graceful, 
sweet, and tender lines of his poem, which were to carry 
his name to the remotest generations and to be the literary 
treasures of the English people, he forgot his miseries 
caused by pecumary difficulties and the spiteful attacks of 
the critics, and his heart was filled with unspeakable peace. 

ojxi etc. —fie alone could fully appreciate etc. Finished 
—polished. One of ...treasure* —a work of the highest value. 

Para. 4. Summary. Goldsmith is attacked by the critics. 

Literary cut-throats —critics who devoted their talents to 
murder the reputation of successful authors. The advice — 
see Q. III. Cultivate —practise. Absolute indifference —perfect 
apathy. Said —written in prose, written in poetry. 

Campbells etc. —wretched hack-writers, w’ho scribbled for 
periodicals and cried down distinguished writers. 

Pag:e 115. Vindicating —defending. Defied —chal lon¬ 

ged.—abominable. Hexameter —a verse of six feet. 

MaJiime.. tecum—U you wish, I desire to fight, i.e., to 
engage in a literary discussion, with you. Observation -—ex¬ 
perience. Literary history—oi the literature of hi.s 
country. In which...read —which he had profoundly mastered. 

The place...in them —No ainounl of puffing can give a 
book any permanent value. The puffers by their exaggerated 
praise may give a book an ephemeral popularity ; but if 
the book has no true worth, it will soon be consigned 
to the limbo pf oblivion. Similarly, no amount of detrac¬ 
tion can harm a really good book Its intrinsic merit will 
enable it to force itself up through the filth of foul criti¬ 
cism and attract public notice by its worth and beauty. 

Estimation —opinion. — condescends. Wrangle-^ 

quarrel angrily. slanderers. Die —perish ; be 

forgotten. J/d/wAwVj*/—supported by argument. 

Battledore^ shuttlecock —In a game of battledore and 
shuttlecock, there are two players who stand on the op¬ 
posite sides of a room, each with a battledore (something like 
a tennis bat) in liand. One player strikes a shuttlecock 
.(something like a tennis l>aU) with his bat and beats \X. for¬ 
ward to the other end of the room, when it is strucls by 
the second player, who beats it bi.ick to the first player, and 
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thus the shuttlcgDck is kept up flying about the room. If 
there is one player, the -luittleiroek will tie beaten forward, 
but it will soon fall 10 the eroumi, there being no battledore 
at the other end to beat it biu k. riiusio keep up the shuttle¬ 
cock, there must be two players, and the sluittleeock must 
be struck at both eiuls of tiie room. Battledore —an instru¬ 
ment with a handle and a Hat part used to strike a shuttle¬ 
cock in play. ShuttUiOik cork stuek with feathers, which 
is to be struck by a battledore in play. (Jf. 

Witti regard to tilts discuHsioii of tlui mutter (famine in India) 
in tho Hoiiao of Commona, ho (Mr. Mucloun, M. F ) would tmly way 
that in Ids o|dnion, tho Soorotary of Statts for India and fho 
ViC'-roy hail boon playing ihe (nn>v'^ nj huHlcdore inul nhutf/eroc/c with 
rosp(»L*f to tin* roaponsibility in tlii> mut'ior. Tim Socristury iif Stato 
said that tins Viooroy had only to a})p!y to the Homo (bivornmoiit 
if ho wanted loslp. but at thi* saiuo timo th<' Vicu'roy hud rocoived u 
strong hint that hi" was not to ap}»ly to the Homo (Jova'rnmont for 
a grant of money ; so tho \’'ioorov of J iidia had been obligod to go 
cadging (bogging) roiiiid tho woild. 

A'/>t Up —/>. above the ^^round. Beaten sent. 

Fame was.,.buttIcdare —As in the 
and shu ttlecock, the shuttlet'ock can only he kept up abnvc 
The j^rdlTnd T)^ two persons sinking at it, one constantly 
sending it forward and the othc rjis ofte n beating it back, 
so in real Ido, fame can only bekept up liy nrn* perspn 
trying to enhance his fame and a body of matiLMiers trying 
to beat it back or decry it. .\ man’s fame soon s])rt;ads over 
the land, if he has a ■l tty f ;e - « uriil>er of detrr^ctors. These 
men by-constantly^inycii;!^^ against him Ixith in tlie 
press and on the platform, give a free advertisement of his 
name and work, and thus help to make him famous in a 
very short time. As m tlie game of battled~>it; and shuttle¬ 
cock, ground, 

if there j^jQnly one person to beat it forward, but no one 
to beat it back, so in r^-al life, maintains Dr. Johnson, 
a man’s fame cannot be kept up, if he has not a large body 
of detractors to bring him pronrtinently before the public by 
constantly reviling him and his works. 

No saying etc. —He constantly fjuoted. Apophthegm^ 
a "short |>oiiited saying ; a maxim. -Richard ; a 

distinguished divine, critic, and classical scholar. His 
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Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris cointnjnccd a new 
era in scliolarship by iiitrodu^inj; principles of historical 
criticism which were llu'n unknown (1661-1742) 

No man uuis...f^nclf—'Ho amount of malicious and 
adan author any harm. He alone 
can injure liis rejjuuaion by writing worthless books. Critics 
mi;^hl cry flown a T)ook, but if it has real merit, the public 
are sure to t ike to it in spite of the critics. But if he writes 
worthless books, his reputation will soon be destroyed 
anel lie will liave to thank himself for it. 

Para. 5 . Summary. (iol<lamith was Hon'jjUvo to a dogroo, and 
it ptiiiiH US to think tliat hr* should havo had to .siiftor so. 

Jt ivas not... what soever -C. could never at any time of 
his life bear with indiffe'ence the spiteful attacks of the 
critics. Johnson regarded them with supremr; unconcern. 
But O. was tile v'ery reverse of Johnson. Ho always felt 
keenly the sting of s.itire. Like the monument —Johnson wrote 
a tragedy enl.tU'd /ren*’^ which was played at Drury I^ne 
Thj play flid nr>t cih'h the popular fancy and was soon 
withdrawn. \V'h> n he was asked by his friends how he 
received the news of the failure of his play, he replied, 
“ Wliy, like the monuuiimt, ” i.e., with as much apathy as a 
stone monument,—witli llie utmo-.t indifference. 

Monument — i.e , an inanimate thing which has no power 
of feeling. It refers to Johnson who towered like a monu¬ 
ment .among the liti*rary men of his day. 

To a (it\i:;ree. -exttemely. Dennnda/ion —public accusation. 
Ei Slot ten e/'-^arising from. Unheeded — without paying the 
slightest attention. Wounded.^.quick —hurt most sorely. 

Chf/cA—orig , It meant ‘alive,’ as, Chri.st shall judge the 
quick and tlie dead at his appearing. It was then applied 
to tiie most sensitive part of the flesh ; then fig., to the 
most tender emotions. Thackeray —see Notes j). 4. Quick 
—ready ; delicate. Shockinic; —disgusting. Contumely — 
insolence ; reproach. Vulgar satire —coarse ridicule, 

Erutal— heartless. Malit^nity —intense ill-feeling. Pervert- 
injsi —misrepresenting. IVoman etc —Cioldsmiih was gentle 
and helpless as a woman and innocent a.s a child. 

, Pag^e 116 . Goldsmith's revenge etc. —Goldsmith amply 
avenged himself upon the motley crew of critics by 
publishing his immortal works, the Traveller^ etc. They are 
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the best defence, of his character against the malicious 
attacks of the critics. They are his noblest appeals to the 
public. Ciinif —were published. Anonymous malignity-^ 
the foul attacks of dastardly wretches who dared not affix 
their names to their m.'ilicious effusions. Pursued’^i.e.^ 
dogged his steps; attacked. As btsi he mighi—io the best 
of his capacity. Dt/erring —yielding deference to ; showing 
respect to. He amid etc, —The niaiks of respect he 
received from the really j.’ireat men of his day, should have 
made liim forget etc. Lihciling clan —the infamous crew 
of critics, who lived by writing defani.itory articles upon 
the great men of the time. tribe ; body. 

Paras 6 & 7- Summary. (roldsniith often miulc aad blunders 
in convr*r«atioM. Sornutinn's be wns vorv ha|*|-y in his rcpIloH. 

Bludgeon —Zi. short slick with one end thicker and heavier 
than the other ; tlte severe strictures of Johnson. Honest 
Goldy —so was (loldsmith r.alled by John‘«)n, Coterie —a 
set of persons who meet familiarly for literary purpo.ses : the 
Literary (dub. It could..,enough —John.son sometimes 
severely castigated his adversary. Ifuautious —unwary. Fcrr 
that reason — re., to make us f(>rgct what is disagreealile. 

//he sat next you —If a person has the mi.sfortune to 
sit near such a brainless bore, sucli a dull and di.sagrte* 
able fellow as you are, he may be allowed to drink in order 
to forget your existence. 

Considerate io 7 vards —c ireful not to wound the feelings 
of. Disnd 7 )anltiges —see (). V. Entered the this —engaged 
in verbal contests with Johnson. Lists iti the plural, 
means the ground enclosed for a combat; hence, to enter 
/iJfr—to engage in contest, for one as a rule; 

generally. Those evenings —/>., spent in the Literary (dub. 

Drifted— towards; turned about. Took...turn 
—turned about the definitions of phrases. He had...way 
—he carried all before him; he won an easy victory 
over his antagonists. 

Cot/used...self consciousness —His eager desire to shine in 
conversation, his keen sensitiveness to ridicule, hi.s acute 
mortification when he failed, often made him confused. 

Pikg’ell' 7 . Se/fconsciousness —over-sensitiveness Tern- 
cool, even disposition. Mortified —vexed. Contends'^ 
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engages in any discussion. Addition —increase of reputation. 
Gets the better —wins a victory. 

The fabU of the Utile fishes —Talking of fables, (loldsmith 
once observed th it the animils introduced in them seldom 
talked in character, ffethen recited the fable of the little 
fishes, who saw birds fly over their heads, and envying 
them, petitioned Jiiiiiler to be changed into birds. ‘The 
skill,’continued he, ‘consists in making them talk like little 
fishes.' This —/>., to make fi'>hes talk in simple language. 

Talk like — jolinson's language was very grand, 

clabotale atid antithetic, d’o ‘affirm’ and ‘deny’ were in 
Johnwncse to “ pronounce smioious periods of respectful 
profession” and ‘‘ monosyllables of coldness.” His grand 
language was therefore fit to lie used by wdialcs—huge sea- 
animals whii'h sometim< s attained the length of 100ft. 

Sas.e —Johnson. Black uses the woid sa^e with a tinge 
of san'.asm beeausL Johnson’s questions and answ'crs were 
very foolish. pieces of llesh from tlie hinder [lart of 

an animal. /Vf 7 /)'...Mo/gr—delicacies. Profoundly -very 
wisely 'ironical). Praiiical —(rold.smith ; see p. 50. 

Deserved ~ i. e., this foolish answer. P/07'oked -ciiUvd forth. 

PstrO*. 7. P(fe/s' Corner — St;e p. 138. The story eft. C’f. 

Once Jolnmoii und (tiild'(iuit)i tonic a HtroU into WoHt.niin‘»t.or 
Atdtoy. They 1 ou^oLIkt in I‘ocf s’ Corni'r ami siirvoyod tho 

inoTiumcntH i>f litenvry wort'iioH, am 1 the tmf oral thought probnldy 
rose in the niiiulf* of bot.li, “ lVrha])« onr names, too, wilt one day 
be mingled v\ith theirH." J. \vliispt*red the hope in a Latin verse, 
l||orHir:in eino.striim nonien Tniseid>itnr isti.s. 

Perli:\i>a too our names will minglo vvitli theirs. 

They walked away from, the Ab>»r?y together, and arrived at 
TeriiploHui, where the heads of the Jacobite rebels, executed for 
trc'nson, were still rottingnloft on spikes Here G, stopped Johnson, 
pointed to the ghnutlj- heads, and slyly returned the whisper, 
Forsita?! <'t uo.‘itrum iiomen ini'^cebitur istis, 
l’erhap.s too our nntnea will minsrle with theira. 

The first istm refers to the eminent poets. The tsLs, which 
Goldsmith repeated with emphasis, refers to the bohoadod felons. 

Pagre 118 . tFe/e eon Iron fed -^i tf., saw in their front. 

.Heads —of the Jacobites who had been beheaded for trea.son. 
Their heads were exposed on spikes to strike terror mto 
the hearts of other malcontent Jacobites. Opinionated--^ 
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unduly adhering to one’s own opinion. Aufktnticnfed — 
proved to be true: Thrale —see Notes p. la?. 

Xossed and gored —totaled very roughly. The metaphor 
is taken from a mad hull attat king a person, tossing (throw¬ 
ing up violently) him up with its horns and then goring 
(piercing or wounding) him. Boswell once said to 
Johnson, when he had won a brilliant victory over his op¬ 
ponents, “Sir, you have tossed and gored several persons.’’ 

he had etc. — \ que.stion was started whether 
people, who disagreed on a capital {joint, could live to¬ 
gether in friendship. Johnson said they might. Golilsmith 
said thc7 could not, as they had not the. same likings and 
the same aversions. Johnson slid that they must shun the 
subject on w'hich they disagreed. “But, sir," Gold:>inilh 
ventured to say, “wdieii people live together etc." 

They will... Bluebeard —'They will feel extremely 
ed to talk on the subject which theyshonhl avtiid ; they 
will be placed in the self same .situation in which Blue¬ 
beard’s wife was placed when lier husb.ind gave her p<;r- 
misbion to look into all the rooms of the house except one, 
and she felt irresistibly tempted to look into that room. 

7 'he story of Bluebeard—y\\^ chevalier Ronl is a mer¬ 
ciless tyrant, with a blue beard. His young w'ife is en¬ 
trusted with all the keys of the castle, with strict in¬ 
junctions on pam of death not to open one special room. 
During the absence of her lord, the “forbidden fruit" is loo 
tempting to he resi*jted, the door is opined, and the young 
wife finds the floor covered with the dead bodies of her 
husband*.s former wives. She drops the key in* her terror, 
and by no means can obliterate from it the stains of Idoorl. 
On his return, Bluelieard commands her to jircpare for 
death, but by the timely arrival of her brothers, her life is 
saved and Bluebeard is put to death.— Bre'tver. 

A sharp passage of arms —a severe verbal contest. 7 ’hc 
ordinary expression is arms.’ Cf. 

On one occasion there was a dinner at the hfjiiiin of tho Ditlyn, 
boolcaeUere in the Poultry, at which were proseut Several literary 
charaotem and two dissenting clorgyraen. The conversation turned 
on the subject of religions tuloration, and .rohnson monopolised 
the llreater (tart of the conversation. Goldsmith, who was prosent, 
tried to apeak, bat waa overpowered by the loud voice uf Johusoi^ 

n 
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Jnal then 0110 of the disputants was beginning to speak, when 

Johnson uttered some sound, as if to interrupt him. 'Sir*, said 

» 

Ooldsmith to Johnson, ‘the gentleman has heard gpu patiently for 
an hour; pray allow os now hear hiq» ’ *8ii^, thundered Johnson, 

*I was not interrupting the geatleman ; 1 was only giving him a 
signal of my attention. Sir, you are 

Pa£^e 110- in a lOanner. If must... 

/7/—when 1 am offended with you, the cause must be 
very serious. My love for you is so great that 1 am never 
offended with you for a trifling cause. mis¬ 

understanding. On as easjf /rr/wj—as friendly. Rattled 
away- talked idly and rapidly. Far the rest —with regard 
to other matters. iVas...eAaw^ion —povnertuWy defended 
Goldsmith. Doughty —valiant;—now seldom used except 
in irony or burlesque. Versatility —many-sidedness. Dis¬ 
pute —contradict. Verdict —judgment. 

QUESTIONS & ANSWERS. 

I. Describe Goldsmith's social entertainments- 

OoldAmith gavo a soriuii of eutHriainmunts whtoh were ..that he 
might appoar in proper guise Soo Text, pp. 100-110. 

n. Describe a “shoe-maker's holiday.” 

Sometimes Goldsmith would make up a rural party to enjoy 
what he humorously called a *' shoe-maker’s holiday. ” A shoe¬ 
maker's holiday was a day .conversation. See Text, pp. 112-113. 

ni- What advice did Johnson give, to Goldsmith when 
he was attacjted by the critics ? 

Goldsmith’s increasing reputation made him an especial object of 
spitofal attack on the part of the literary ent-throats of the day, 
Johnson was a rough consoler to 6., when wincing under such 
attacks. “ Never mind, sir,” said he to O., when he saw that he felt 
the sting, “ a man whose business is to be talked of is much 
helped by being attacked. Sir, set the reviewers at defiance. ” 

IV. What is Johnson's opinion of Goldsmith as a 
disputant 7 “ The misfortune of G. in oonversatioD, *' said John¬ 
son, *’ is this, ho goes on without knowing bow he is to get off. 
His genius is great, but his knowledge is small. G., rather than 
not talk, will talk of what he knows himself to be ignorant, which 
can only end in exposing him.” Goldsmith., vexed. See Text, p? 117 

V. Explain tha canaas of Oaldsmithh ISailnia to tUna 
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in BOCintp. Qoldsmifeh had aaddenly risen to literary fame, 
and become one of the Itoss of the day. The highest regions of 
intellectual society wore now open to him; but he was not 
prepared to move in them with conftdanoe and success. 

Baliymahon had not been a good school of manners at the ont-set 
of lifet nor had his oxporionce as a * poor student ' at college and 
medical schools contributed to give him the polish of society. He 
had brought from Ireland, as he said, nothing but his “ brogue 
and his blunders, ” and they had never left him. The continental 
tour, which in those days gave the finishing grace to the 
education of a patrician youth, had, with him, been little bettor 
than a course of literary vagabondising. It hod contributed little 
to disciplining him for the polite intercourse of tho world. His 
life in London had hitherto been a stiruggle with sordid onros and 
humiliutiont. He had been a tutor, an apothecary’s drudge, a 
petty physician of the suburbs, a bookseller’s har;k:, drudging for 
daily bread. Bach separate walk had boon bosot by its pc<MiUar 
thorns and humiliations. He was near forty when the publication 
of the Tmt’flfZsr and the Vicar lifted him into celebrity. Wc are 
not to be surprised, therefore, at finding him make an awkward 
figure in the elegant drawing-rooms which wore now open to him, 
and disappointing thoso who had formod an idea of him from tho 
fascinating ease and gracefulness of his poetry.— W. Irvinff. 

YL OharaeiBrise Goldsmith’s conTorsation. 

Ooldsmith shone most in conversation when he least thought of 
shining, when he gave up all efE<)rts to oopo with tho oraonlar sen- 
ientiousness of Johnson and gave way to his natural impulses. 
Even Boswell could perceive his merits on these occasions. 'For 
my part’, says he, *I like very well to hear honest G.^talk away care- 
lessly’; and many a wiser man than Boswell-delighted in these out* 
pourings of a fertile fancy and a generous heart. In his happy 
moods, G. had an artless simplicity and buoyant good hnmonr that 
led to a thousand amusing blunders much to^ tiie entertainment 
of his intimates; yet. in his most thoughtless garrnlity, there was 
the gleam of the gold and the flash of the diamond — W. Irving. 

YU. Goldsmith wm somettmes fortunate in his witty 
contests. QKye some instances* 

(1) Goldsmith thus happily designated Johnson’s robust, 
sophistry. 'There is no argning with Johnson, fur when hiepietvl 
mifnee fire, he knoeke you down with the butt end f'f it.’ 

(2) Johnson was onllsd n bear lor his rough mannert. Q. said, 
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Jolinaun has a roughncaa in hie manner, but no man alive has a 
mure tuiulcr heart. He hut nothing of the bear but hit ukin,* 

(I'ij Cf. the fable of the little flBlies. See Text, p. 117. 

(4) At Bupper they have, .a question. See Text, p. 117. 

(6) Cf. the Btory of GoldHtnith and Johnson iKMug in the Abbey. 

VIII- What was Johnson's opinion of Goldsmith as a man 
of letters 7 Whether, indeed, we take him as a poet, as a comiu 
wrilt-r, or hh un hiBtorian, he ntundi tn the fivtt ciast, 

IZ. Explain, noticing the allusions- 

{ii) Kelly who was his rival of the hour. 

if>) Sterne found himself fourteen deep .ongitgomonts. 

(r) lie hud written a play...undeserved popularity. 

{<t) Tills is not the rugged Irishman apotherary. 

(c) lie periuitted a freedtim not very easy to discard. 

(/; The hoi tU‘‘CoUar m ne’'er fai o£, 

(</) The riufs of the tavern...he had the consofotiou of hie art. 
{It) The ji/ate of hookt ..what it written in them, 

(t) Famo WHS a Hhiittlocock only one battledore. 

(j) man leat wrei' written dnicn but bg hinwelf, 

(k) ft wae not gieen . to feel like the Monument. 

(h It could come down heavily enough. 

(lu) “ 1V«, sir, if he tut ne,vt you,” wng the rejdy. 

(u I If you n-ern to make httle Jiehes ..talk hke whale.-t. 

(o) rht htory of Uoldiimith and Johnnon., Poet’s Comer. 

(;') They were confronted by the heads on Temple Bar. 

(y) They ti ll/ be tn the mtuiition . the Story of Bluebeard. 

(») (bie oveiiiiig they hud u sharp j>asBag« of arms. 

(s) It mutt he much from you, Utr, that I take ill. 

X- Write cnotes on- Halcyon periorl. Btackntone. Tyrian 
bloom, satin grain. Butt. Shoe-maker’s holiday. Cooke. High 
jinks. Bowere of iiitioeence and ease. Loitered over thy green. 
Ordinary. Teniplars. Literary uut-throats. Shuttlecnok. Battledore. 
To feel like the .Uonuntent. Wounded to the quick. Eiitemd the lists. 
Bi'come confused in liis eager self-oonsciousuess. Tossed and gored* 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Para. 1. Summary. Goldsmith enters into an engagement with 
Griffin to write the History of Animated Nature. 

Page 120 . CoHsiWera/ion^rcgard ; respect. Bngbge- 
undertaking. Animated nature--nsLinrii history. 
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Insidious —lying in wait for an opportunity to attack its 
prey. Lien C^i writes thus about the savages of Canada. 
“ Here they reigned for ages without rivals, and knew no 
enemies but the prowling bear or the insidious ii^r.^* 
—Thi Citizen of ike World. In tha Deserted Village^ 0 . 
says, Where (in America) crouching tigers wait their hapless 
prey. But there are no tigers in Anterica. Denizen '-inhabitant. 
Backwoods —the forests on the frontiers of the United States. ‘ 
Safe —reliable. Authority —a person whose opinions and 
statements may be believed. contract. 

PagfO 121. JEntertaining—nmn&ln^. Tackled —took 

up; began to work at the treatise earnestly. Another... 
retreat —G. had given up the ‘shoe-maker’s paradi.se’ and 
had taken a room in a fanner’s house on the Edgware Road, 
7 %^ ZwfiUif—the great poem written-by Camoens, the 
epic poet of Portugal. 2 'he Lusiad is a gallery of pictures, 
in which the great achievements of Portuguese heroism are 
represented. It was translated into English by William 
Julius Mickle, a Scotch poet, the author of the ballad of 
Cumnor Hall. Scraps —fragments ; bits. Scrawled —written 
inelegantly. In hand —in the course of preparation. Florus^ 
Eufrofius—lAtm historians, yerlot —a French historian. 
He wrote the History of the Roman Revolutions. 

Para. 2. Snuilliary. it is ■> groat pity that GoUlamith waslctl 
hia time in compiling histories and biographies instead of applying 
himself wholly to works of imagination. 

Involved him in —induced him to entangle himself with. 
Parnell —an Irish poet. He was the author of The Hermit. 

. But the depressin'^..M —iiut it is a matter of^reat pity that 
G., who could WTile such lovely poems as die Traveller 
should have devoted his magic gifts to compiling histories, 
a task W'hich could safely have been entrusted to men of 
mediocre abilities. Depressing—dishtaricifVityg^. 

Page 122. Happy.. .expression —‘ the curiosa felicitas 
of expression, the magic use of words.’ Pair compromise — 
reasonable settlement. Appearance —publication. Works 
of imagination —poetry, drama, etc. Echo—jct^'dX. I'rusted 
io —depended solely upon his poems for his bread and bed. 
Academic dinners — annual dinners in connection with the 
R«^al Academy of Arts (founded in 176S) of which Gold¬ 
smith was appointed Professor of. History. 
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1 cannot afford.,.stante —At the annual dinner of the 
Academy, Ix>rd Lisburn made complimentary enquiries 
afl6r a new poem which G. was writing. G. answered, “ If a 
man tries to earn his livelihood only by writing poetry, 
he will surely be compelled to starve ; for poetry is not 
much appreciated by the public. I have found productions 
in prose much more sought after, and better paid for. One 
can enjoy the luxuries of life by compiling histories, etc. 

Court —pay my addresses to ; devote all my time to- 
J)ra^gle-t(iil—\\i. a slovenly woman who suffers her gown 
to become dirty by being dragged in the mud. 

Draggle-tail muses —1 e., the goddess of ix>etry, who suffers 
her votaries to live a miserable life of want and poverty, 
like a slattern who suffers her gown to become soiled by 
being dragged in the mud. Make shift —manage. 

Cast..,mould—i.e,, pos.sessed of a nobler spirit which 
could rise above good clothes and luxuries of life. It would 
have been a very happy thing if Goldsmith had the 
strength of mind to spurn at the luxuries of life and devote 
himself to the muses, preferring a life of plain living and 
high thinking. —welcome; receive. As he is —with 

all his good and had qualities. lVhat...u$ —the books he 
has left us for our instruction and amusement. 

Para- 3- Summary. Th© Descried Village VFAB published in 1770* 
It is clear bint-siriging, but there is a pathetic note in it. 

Grateful —pleasant. Forced hack work. 

123. Thrown hinted ; given expression to. 

Have tBe...Hs^e»s ore —Have vro not seen in Britain the labouring 
classes, who are their oouutry's pride and who defend the laws 
and liberties of the land with their life-blood, sacrihoed for the 
sake of sordid wealth which can produce little good P The passage 
is rather obscure. It may mean that the poorer classes bavelaft 
their mother country under the pressure of poverty and have emi« 
grated to foreign lands where they may acquire wealth and live 
happily ; or ii may mean that the Government, actuated by greed of 
gold, have tried to conquer foreign countries and have thus wanton* 
ly sacrifloed the lives of bravo Britons. 

Peopled —thiokl}' populated. Bound JirilaWs ehore —everywhere 
throughout Britain. Useful sons—Note the antithesis between 
useful sons and useless ore* £achangsd for — aacrifioed for the sake 
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of. U«ele»it or«—we altb which is useless when oomparcKl with tho 
precious lives of brave Britons. Orrmetal in its impure 
state ; here used poetiijally for ‘gold*, ‘wealth.’ 

SeenrtW...waste—Have wo not seen how her splendid siiooefses in 
war have only served the purpose of bringing on destruction rajndly 
—like currents of air, which make the candles shine with a brighter 
lustre, but which soon waste them. Her victories, brilliant and ^ 
glorious as they are, aro bought at the cost of many noble lives. 
Tlio country is donudoc) of its peasantry and thus hastens to des* 
traction. Cf. The paths of glory load but to the gravo.—Gray. 

Triumphs —victories. PZoriw^—burning with waving flame, under 
the influence of a current of oir. Tapers —candles. Brightening-^ 
giving out a brighter light. This is hardly corrm*t; for the light 
of a candle, when exposed to the wind, does not become brighter 
although it is wasted quickly, vts—in pro(K>rtion us. 

Seen opulence..,repose —Have we not seen Tnillionairos, actuated 
by a desire of making a parade of thoir vast riches, cause entire 
villages to be depopulated, and rear magnifioeut mansions over 
fields which were once dappled with trim cottages. To make 
room for thoir priuooly palaces, their artificial lakes, their splendid 
parks, their extensive out'houses, the men of wealth and pride take 
up a space that would have sujiportod many poor f>ooplo. 

Opu/ence - riohes; wealthy meu. Maintain her grandeur^keep 
up a lordly style of living. Lead cause villages to bo 

deix}pu)ated with stern nieosaros. Train~~(L. Traho—1 draw) 
retinue j a long line of followers and attendants. 

Scattered harnle/s—small villages scattered here and there. Ham* 
let -(O.ES. harn—an abode, /et—little ;a collection of little abodes or 
homes) a small village having no parish church. Hose—appeared. 

Barren—auprodactive, because the fields are oonvortod into 
parks, lakes, etc., and therefore produce nothing. Soltiary pomp— 
the magnifioenco of “one only master.” Repose —rest jinf. mood. 

Have...xo 0 main-Have we not .seen thin prosporous village 
depopuUited at the imperious command of the sons of pleasure P 
Hava we not soon the obedient son, the father worn out with yean, 
the modest house^wife, and the bashful maiden, compelled to leave 
their dear homes, cross the Atlantic Ocean and settle in America P 

Pleastire—aha. for con., man of pleasure. Long-frequented-^ 
which had been inhabited for a long time. The word many mean 
poDttUms (L. Fr«< 2 fMrn«—crowded). Fall— ho destroyod. Behsid— have 
wenot beheld. Sirs— father, Melaitcholy train-Cf. 
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Downward they move, a melancholy hand, 

Paas from the shore, and darken all the land.—D.F. 

Tracerfie wander over. TTestem warn—The Atlantic Ocean, which 
is to the west of Enropo. Where unW...sound—see Notes p. 136. 

Elsewhere—m his earlier writings. Conversation—Cl, He 
-told Sir Joshua Reynolds, “I have, by sundry excursions into 
various parts of England, verified my fears of the tendency 
of overgrowing wealth to depopulate the land. ” “ Some of 
niy friends, ” said G. to a friend, think this depopulation 
does not exist; but I am myself satisfied of the fact. 1 
remember it in my own country and have seen it in this.*’ 

Got it...kead—CQ\xi<^ io believe. -Pnw//—source. Foliti- 
cal economist—Qw^ conversant with that branch of political 
science or philosophy which treats of the sources and 
methods of production and preservation, of the material 
wealth and prosj>erity of nations. confirms. 

Four lines —the last four lines of D, V. Cf. Thai trades 
proud empire. „aHd the sky. See Text, p. 130. Returning-^ 
discussing again. Objection— Notes, p. 27 ; Q. I. 

The softening...yean—M things, which are seen through 
the mist, appear shorn of their harsh features and possessed 
of more l)eauty than they really have, so the petty Irish 
village, which was mentally seen by G. after the lapse of 
18 years, seemed to him more beautiful than it really was. 

Page 124. incidents. Surrounding 

—connected with. Forced migration —compulsory exile. 

7 /The poem is sweet and simple and 
spontaneous as the song of a bird. Pathetic wo*—tone of 
of sadness, imaginary ramble—\n the poem Goldsmith 
represents himself as wandering over the Deserted Village, 
and visiting all the haunts of his youth. 

I 8<i7niu/Z...(iou;n—In all my wanderins^s and griefs, I always 
cherished the hope of living a f>eaoeful life in my bumble home in 
this lovely village of the plain, in order to crown or render 
bomplotely happy the last days of my life. Crotea—make happy. 
Ci'oira should be taken with taif down ; I had hopes to lay mo 
down amidst ..bowers in order to crown etc. Lay down- 
live a poaoefttl life. The expression may mean ‘to die. ’ Jfe—myeelf. 

To hunband ..npote—l always harlMored the hope of prolonging 
my life in my old age, by living a peaceful life, free from ^0 
corroding cares and anxieties of the world, aa a candle may be 
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prevented from^ waating too soon by shielding it from strong 
currents of air. lluahand out —nao frugally ; prolong. Life’» taper 
— lifo is compared to a candle. At the rloi*e —when the candle 
is near its socket ; in old ago. FLnmc —the spark of lifo. 

I Htill had...I «rtie~I always oiii<ertiuiied the hope of making 
a display of my knowledge which I hnvo gathered from books— 
for prido attends thu puny child of dust oven to the grave-—* 
and of g'vthoring in the evening a company of persons round my 
fireplaco and telling them all tho wonderful things 1 had soon and 
tho miseries I had suffered. Pndc —vanity, jlffcndit—follows ua 
like a shadow. Hook-leanird aJcilt —knowl 'dgo derived from tho 
study of books. Fire —Uro-place. Tr/f. —supply them. Frit —suffered. 

And as a hare...at laxt—^A'i n haro, who is chased by dogs and 
huutors, desires earnestly to come back to .the place whence ho 
started in the morning, so I always yearned, tlio miseries w’hiedi I 
havoBolong endured being over, to return to iny native village 
and end my lifo in peace and traiKjnility. Cf. Wbntevcr vicissi- 
tudos wo cxperimioe in lifo, or whorosoevor we waiiib»r, our fati¬ 
gued wishes still roour to homo for tranfiuility. H'e long to die 
in that spot, irhich y me us birth. -~The Citizen of the. World. 

Hounds—‘floot dogs that hunt game by scent. Horns —i e., hunters 
blowing horns. fn—nins breathlessly for. At first ~ in tho 

m >raing. being over ; m Jibsolnte e mstrneti m. 

And as a hare...at last —How toucliiiitrly cxj)rf'ssivo arc these 
linos, wrung from a heart wliieh, amidst a thonsund follies and 
errors of the hood, still retains its ohild-liko innocftiei^ of tho heart, 
and which, doomed to struggle on to tlio Inst amidst tho din and 
turmoil of tho metrop ilis, had ever boon cheating itself with a 
dream of rural quiut and seclusion—IV'. Irrijiy. * 

There are few things in the range of English poetry more do<>p]y 
tonohing than tho closing im igo of the lines which show tho hun¬ 
ted creature panting to its home. It wao a hope /:ontinually at his 
heart; but alas, the hope was idle fiff* him.— Forntey, 

PekgQ 125. Identified -provi-d to be the same. 
There was a huge overgrown bush in T.issoy which was 
supposed to l>e the hawthorn hush mentioned in the poem. 

Indefatigable— trying to hunt out relics of Gold- 
smitli. Tourists —‘literary pilgrims.* Cut...souvenirs —cut 
up root and branch in order to furni.sh relics. Souvenirs — 
(French) mementoes ; keef>sakes. Consequence —impiwtance. 

/f/y/V/->inaintain persistently. Lissoy Lissoy 
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seen through the eye of the imagination and painted as 
far lovelier than it really was, TAe thing.. ,iiself —The 
description of the village is true to nature. It may be an 
English village. It may be an Irish village. But it is a 
real village. There is nothing unreal, unnatural, or impos¬ 
sible in his description. It is nat that,..atmosphere —The 
description is so true, so natural, so realistic, so graphic and 
vivid, that we not only see the village as one sees things 
painted in a picture, but we think that we are actually pre¬ 
sent there, that we are breathing the air of Lissoy, that 
we are listening to the village murmur rising from the hill. 

Various cries —different sounds. Thrill the hoUoiv silence 
—pierce the silence which was hollow or empty till it was 
thrilled by the various cries. 

At evenin{f*» close —when the day died. O/^—often ; adv. qualifies 
rone. Village murmur —'various cries'. Rose —was wafted up the 
hill. Careless transferred epithet, stops of the uian whose 

mind wiis free from anxieties. Careless—nat noKligent, but free 
from oare. Mingling notes—the different sounds bleuded together, 
^o/tirnsd—mellowed. Before—the village at the foot of the hill. 

ftespoastee—singing in answer to. Sober —quiet, fferd —cattle or 
kine. Loioed—cried. Gabbled — onakled. It is an onomatopoetio 
word—a word formed in imitation of the sound of an animal. 

Pool —pond. Playful —sportive t or, desirons of playing after the 
long task hours. Let loose - set free. Bayed —barked at. Whis» 
pering lotud—the sighing sound of the breeze. That spake...mind 
—that showed that tho mind of the laugher was free from care. 

Para. 4. Suamarr The description of the village is true tO 
mature. But the story of its destruction is very improbable. 

Romantic —such as does not exist in nature, but can 
only be found in fiction. Impossible—i.e.y unnatural. 

There are...Lissoy —In Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 
there are no unnatural, improbable characters like the old 
and young Norvals in Home’s tragedy of Douglas ; seep. 55. 

There are two Norvals in the tragedy. The 
old Norval is a shepherd, who brings up as his son young 
Norval, who is really the son of Lady Randolph, The life 
of young Norval is full of the wildest and most improbable 
incidents. Old woman —G. in his imaginary ramble through 
Auburn, came across an old woman, who alone was 
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.loffc of fill tho harmless train, 

The sad* historian of tKe pensive plain.— D. V, 

They —people; used indefmitely. Cresses —a kind of plant 
used as a salad. Cabin —cottage. Mrs. H&dson —sister of 

Goldsmith ; see p. 24, Took —considered. They may... 
conirihuted—Oo\^smn\\ may have derived the traits of the 
village preacher’s character from all the three persons. • 
Paddy Bryne —see Notes p. 16. Pensive tenderness — 
affecting pathos. Demure humour—sober witticism. 

Page 120 Aestefe —near ; close to. Straggling fence—the fenoo 
was made of furze plants, the branches of which, being uutrimraed 
for a Jong time, shot too f.ur. SfctVfji—>rnn8 along the edge of. With 
blottomed /wrs^—adorned with a profusion of beautiful yellow 
flowers of the furze—a (,horny over-green shrub. 

Unprojit^hly gay —The rich golden flowers of tho furze were very 
gay or beanciftil, but they were unprofitable—bocause they served 
no useful purjwao, or because there was non© to appreciate their 
beauty, or because they had no sweet fragrance. Noiey maaafon— 
Bohool-buildttig full of boys, who read their lessons ah»ud. Skilled 
to rate—conversant with the art of maintaining discipline. Village 
waster—Paddy Bryne; see p. 16. Sewers—strict in discipline. Stern 
to r»e»o—with a face which struck terror into the hearts of the boys. 

J knew well —1 too often felt the force of his cane. Truant —a boy 
who stays out of school without leave. iTnetc—was flogged by hini' 

Well had...face —The solioolboys, who quaked with fear on anti¬ 
cipating a severe flogging, had learned to guess whether the day 
would pass off well or nut by examining the expression of his face 
when he entered the school in tho morning. Bedinj^—oniidpaling 
oviL Tremblera —trembling schwdboys. Learned — hf sad oxpertunce. 
Trace —anticipate. Day'a dieaetcr —tho misfortune (flogging) that 
would befall them in the (xmrse of the day. Full well —loudly. 

Co*mterfeited glee —affected mirth ; for if they failed to laugh at 
the jokes of their master, they knew that, they''would have soon to 
laugh out of the other side of the mouth. Fall well - very quick¬ 
ly. Bney toktsper—transferred epithet ; the whisper of the boys 
who were busily engaged in circulati ng the news. Circling round 
—passing from one boy to another. Dutmal tidinge —the dreadful 
news. anything. Fault —does not rhyme well with aught, 

Wae in fault —waste blarney was the cause of his severity. 

It UWM csrhsta—Note the demure humour. It might seem almost 
indkedible that one and the same man should be able to read and 
work oot aaiDS in withmetio* Herertheloss it wm a fact. No man 
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could gainsay that tho schoolmastei* possessed those rare talents. 
Ciplvsr —do sums in arithofietic. liands.,.'measure-^calculate the 
area of a piece of land. >the times in which a court is held 

for the trial of canses. There were four terms during which the 
superior courts were upon : Hilary, £astor, Trinity, Michaelmas. 

Tide »—the seasons of movable festivals ; as Eastertide. These 
.festivaliS occur on dtfferunt dates in different years. Cf. The high 
tides in the calender.— ShakH, Ttden —may also moan high tides 
and low tides. Cf. To foretell by calculations sago, the ebb and flow 
of tides.—IKordifioort/i. Pre^<ige —predict; foretell. JEven—what 
is most strauge. The atory ran - it was commonly reported. 

Gauge —measure tho contents or capacity of casks, pipes etc. 
by moans of a gaugc^ an instrument for measuring capacity. 
son—tho priest who was of course tho pro[>er person to judge of 
the schoolmaster's talents. ranqutWied—defeated in discussion. 

SHU —even though he got tho worst of it. irerdu,. eoTtnd-^ big 
and bombastic words pronounced with marked emphasis and great 
vehomonoo. .Icwfiitk—long w^ords are generally used by 

learned men. Thunderiti'g soa»({'-~higb>8ounding. Oaztny i'u»Hc»-- 
villagors staring upon the schoolmaster in wonder. Still they etc, 
—the longer they looked upon the schoolmaster and listoncd to 
his thundering words, the more surprised they became. Ons aniall 
head-^a small, ordinary Iminan head. 

Ak-house —Goldsmith gives a graphic, description of the 
village inn. Profound —(sarcastic) foolish. Cf. 

The village statesmen talked with leeks profound. 

And news much older than their ide went rt>und.-—D. F. 

Crists —a catastrophe. The destruction of Auburn. 

I Auburn deieHda est —Auburn must be destroyed. After 
the Third Punic War, Rome determined to destroy her once 
' * formidable rival Carthage. The Senate, hounded on by Cato, 
decreed— Dehndaest Carthage must be destroy¬ 
ed. plants injurious to the crop. Rushes —straws. 

127 . sends to other lands. Sur¬ 

plus —excess; extra. IVrench of parting —agony of mind 
suffered when one leaves one’s house and country. 

TAs man...pritis—the proud rich man. Takas wp—ooenpiea. A 
!q[)aee—an extensive area of land. Si^pfUed —supported. Lake-— 
nrtifleial lake. Setended hoaads—extensive area. Squipage— 
carriages, etc. Seat —lordly mansion. SaUlary sports—sports which 
only the lord of the mansicn enjoyed. Indignant—angrily $ 
adv. Spurns—kicks away t remoToa. Grsea—village. 
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In onr 9wn da^ —“ It a melanclioly thing to stand alone 
inone^s country,” said Lord Leicester, who built Holkham* 
when complimented on the completion of that princely 
dwelling. ** I look round, not a house is to he seen but 
mine. I am the giant of the Giant'castle, and hma tat up 
ati my neif^k^aurs*' Having...tithes —believing that wcalthi 
can do everything. Visih/t 

W hCMM eyes from under a pyramidal head 

Saw /rom hit «madfou'« nathtnp save hit owa.-—TenH^ten. 

So/itary insfaneesLn only example. Theory —the general 
proposition. Inimkai— antagonistic. 

Jt is po€iUnl..Jhe Gold smith decided to doom 

sweet Auburn to destruction. He was led to do .so, not 
because the principles of political economy taught him 
that the growth of wealth really led to the destruction 
of happy villages, but because his fine poetic instinct told 
him that a sad ending of the poem would move the feelings 
of his readers more powerfully than a happy denouement. 

Exigeney —necessi ty. Decreed —ordai ned. Fenceless com^ 
mons —field.s or pasturHands, which belong not to any 
particular individual, but to all the villagers, and which are 
therefore not enclosed by fences. Seined upon —appropriated. 

Ta the sight of profusion trait* him there ; inf. tnood, 

notn. to tcatf* ttnderttood. iVo/utton-abundanoe. Mutt not thar* 
—-ifl not destined or fated to enjoy. Ten thoMsand —innumerable. 
Barufnl arte —jndnairiei which dcMutroy the health of the ortitane. 
Pamper lueurp —feed to the full the iaate* of luxurionji men. 
Thin manhind —doom to premature dt^h the poor worker*. 

Page 12a Turn thine eytt ctc.—Do you really think that people 
live a gay life in town f ff no, oaat your eye* upon that fratt 
female form lying on the atreet and your delation will be diapelled. 

SUut in — happy in the poseemioa^ of. Innof^ac* 

BOc«at girls brought to an unhappy plight. Might odera-^might 
have adorned. Sweet a$ ..thvrn--AM tweetly aa the primroee which 
Sb seen beneath the thorn ; oar juit aa the primrose looks forth 
modeihbly beneath the tbom. Paw la»t ta all —Sha has now lost 
everything—her home, friend*, etc. Betrayer^eadueer. letyt...head 
—Um cold and ebivering. Pinched unCh—suffering acutely from. 

Heavy —sad. Xaefeisss—unhappy. Idly—foolishly: thoughtlessly. 
i^iCjoa«...foiim*<‘-doidf^ of living a gay life in town. 
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■]Vitiiiing whMl; Iter simple oooopetion of spinstng. R6b0$,..brown 
*^mplQ dress of a dark, rs d di eh coloiur. 

These poor shivering females have oace seen happier days, and 
been flattered into beauty. They hare been prustitiited to the gay 
laxurioiis Tiltain, and are now tamed oat to meet tlie severity of 
winter- rerhaps, now lying at tlie doora of their betrayers, they 
sue to wretches whose hearts are insensible, or debauchees who ^ 
may curse, bat who will not relieve them.—A City Night Piece. 

Pre-Wordsworthian age —the period before W. was bom. 

Wordsworth —17701850: a distinguished English |K>et. 
He was the author of the ExcursioHj the Prelude and a. 
large number of small pieces. He was not only the poet, 
but the worshipper and priest of Nature. He taught that 
“ the supreme function of the imagination is to dignify 
commonplace incidents, and to breathe grandeur upon the 
very humblest face of human life." He taught 

How vetf/e may build a princely throne 
On humble truth. 

A primrose...primrose^—XxitSQ attention was paid to com¬ 
monplace things. These little flowers, which are so 
abundantly found in woods and pastures, received little 
attention before the times of Wordsworth. It was W. who 
found in these flowers “thoughts too deep for tears." 

Primrose —(L- Primus —first, Rosa —rose) a genus of 
plants with fine colours and soft delicate beauty ; so called 
because of their early appearance. Sentiment —tender 
thoughts and teelings. instil; shed. Reeeived...ex¬ 

pression —was ever more felicitously expressed. Snrehar^ed 
...quantify—(\j\\ of poetry. Conspiiuousiy ahseni—noxMy 
wanting. Essay on Man—p. 133. Distant scents —#>., 
America, Proscribed —exiled ; (L. pre^^ before, scribb, 1 
w'riie. The sense of this^word originated in the Roman 
practice of writing the names of persons doomed to deaths 
and posting the list in public.) 

Page 129« Torrid traete — tropical countries parched with heat, 
Fatutivg etejn —trane. epithet, the steps of men who are extremely 
weak and oxhaueied. Altuma —tratia. epithet; the Altamtt 

a river in Georgia, flowing through n desolate and nnenltivated 

• A priinrese by tb« nv«r*s brim, 

A ^airoM only wsa to hiio, 

A pruofOM, nothing mon. 
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eonntrj. Murmur* to ..tooe —makes a soft mormuriug uoise iu rea- 
ponso tO| or as iV sympatkisin}< with^lhe snfforiuKS of tlio vxilos. 

PUatur* past —happiuoss betny over; absolute cons. Uung^^ 
lingered, hast — i. e., look. Note the suppression of fcho cognate 
aocosative. Foes ..deep—>«,e., cross the vast ocean. Distant —stretch* 
ing to a vast distanoo. Jite^ttmed—came back to tlieir homes. 

Methinks-^it seems to me; is a dative, Pondrrtntf —absorbed in 
thought. Rural eirtiiee—the rustics possessed of eaocllont moral 
qualities, ilown—they move ^j||.,, to the Bea>shoro. A.nchonnff 
vessel -the ship ridiugat anchor^',./ '^l* '-unfurls. Jd/y—useless¬ 
ly ; os tho ship was anchored, thc»!\ . ^ ■'f no use. Fiaps—flutters. 

Pass ..strand —The departure of ii,/' ;.ral virtuos from Hrltoin 
threw a gloom over the whole country? is ttSo<l for t he 

whole country. Contsmtsd toil —hardworking peasants, who wore 
perfectly happy with their lot. ilospitahle r«r«—people who dis¬ 
charged the duties of hospitality with the gr<’aU>st onre or atten¬ 
tion. Ooanuhifil fend —huMbands and wives tenderly atturhed 

to one another. Are there —are among the melancholy perscjn* 
who are going to leave the land. Piehj—Aeivoat men. 

IFitA icishrs...abone—who do not care at all for earthly joys and 
whose ^serious thoughts have rest in heaven*. Steady toyiilfy^mms 
warmly devoted to their king an4l country. On Torno's .side —in 
the Polar woild, where bleak blasts fi'cexe the sea, and in torrid 
tracts where the sun *shods intolerable day. ’ Tomo—a town nestled 
amidst high hills on the river Toriio in Swedon. rocky hills. 

Pambamarca—'ihei name of a peak of ik» Andes in Floiith America. 

Poetrg —^an instance of the flgnro Ajjostropho, by which the writer 
breaks off from the previouH method of his disconme and addresfum 
iu the second person, some person or thing, present or absenL Maid 
-*wtbe goddess of poetry. The muses are virgin gbddeNuws. 

8tiU )lrsf...meads—The spirit of poetry is the first to abandon a 
place where people give thomselres up to dissipotion. Sensuality 
incapacitates people from pnoduotn^ as well its enjoying poetry. 
To fly wbsrs—to Hyfrom the jflaee which, /scads—attack. 

IPaffd 130- Degenerate .eTuttns—shaniofol times when men have 
become oorrapted. Ca^cA—captivate. Decried —eondemned. 

My shams*...prids—Poetry is the cause of my shame in public, 
for poetry is se much neglected now-a-days that I am despised for 
being a poet; bat when 1 am alone, I am proud of being a poet, 

• • ** Yob know bow I shuo suthor*,**—wd Hbr»c« Walpole to one of his cottsv- 
pondcoUL **Letters are net held in tumour in London, The tssic fu? is 

dscsysd with tbs bsrhsrisiw wbe iahsUt ihs hsaks of ths Thsuick."—A/ sms. ; 
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fur 1 know that liHteninsr time will reward my poems with sacred 
praise. Source...hh^a^Vfhen I write poetry I forget all my miser¬ 
ies and feel supremely happy- Source , woe—my writing poetry is 
the esuso of my poverty. Cf. I cannot afford to court the draggle- 
tail musns, my Lord and have good clothes. See Text p. 122. 

Tkou founrlest .so—I was a poor man when I first took to writ- 
ng pr>6try, and T am a poor man still. 

Thou i/uide .evrel--Vootty kindles our imagination and stimulates 
our mind to attain oxccIIouim) in the nobler arts of poetry, {Tainting, 
and philosophy. Nobler arte are opp. to meohanioal or indus¬ 
trial arts. .yMrse...v(rfus—Poetry illumines and purifies the heart 
and kindles in u.s a dosire of living a virtuous life. The noble 
deeds ot the heroes of old are enshrined in y^uetry. By studying 
poetry we are led to follow their foot-stejw and practise those 
virtues which have {mt the crown of glory upon their heads. Gf. 
Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 

The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth, and pure delight, hy heavenly lays. — ITbrfZsworffc. 

Thy voice . tried - the influence of poetry be exerted. Equitwctial 
fervourn —the burning heat of the tropical regions. -shine; 

prevail. Wfierc vjintei' ..enow —in the {x>lar regrious where both 
land and sea are covered with snow in winter. 

Still let thij .clime -Let the sweet and serene influence of poetry 
which cannot be injured hy the destructive influence of time, teach 
men to be contented with their lot—to btiar the blaring heat of the 
torrid regions as well as the biting cold of the polar world.' Redreee 
— alleviate. Riyoars - severities, /nriement—intensely hot or cold* 

Atd...etra‘in —Help the cause of truth, instil noble truths and {>rm- 
ciples into the hearts of men, by tby sweet musical powers. Blight¬ 
ed —neglected. 'Pereuasive —convincing. Rage of gain —the passkin 
for wealth or lucre. Wo now say ‘rage for gain,’ Native strength 
—natural, iunato source of vigour; saob as a bold {peasantry etc. 

That traders proud .the sky —Teach men that the empire, which 
is indebted for its glory and splendour to trade or oommeroealonei 
is doomed to destruotinn in a very short time, even as a pier or 
embankment, whioh is constructed with great labour and care, is 
suddenly washed away by the rolling billows of the ocean. Teach 
men that the state, whioh de{>ends for its growth and prosperity 
■ upon agriculture and not npon foreign trade, can resist the destruo- 
tive iiittuonoe of time, even as the rocks, which are possessed of 
native strength, withstand the fury of the ocean-waves and terrUito 
touipests. These four lines were oontribated by Johasos. 
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iProufJ—hattjifhty; ftploaditi. Hantes —hastens. taboMm/— comh- 
tructed with threat labour. a massive work of masonry Iriul 

in the sea, before a port, in order to defend it from the violenco 
of4he waves. —state. Defy —resist. The aky —storms. 

Inorease of power Itet^ets increase of wealth ; 

Wealth latury, and luxury excess j 

Excess, the sorofnlouB and itchy plague * 

Tiiat seises lirst the opulent, descends 

To the next rank ountagions, and in time 

Taints downwarils all the graduated scalo 

Of order, from the chariot to the plough.— Coioper. 

The position.^Jashion —Though there have been sevoriil 
changes in the mode of literary composition, e.^.y didaetn: 
poetry has given place to romantic, objectrve poetry to .sub¬ 
jective, sentimental dramas to real and natural; though 
several works, which in their day had been lauded to tin 
skies, have now departed froni'^thc memory of mankind, tht^ 
DiutUd Village. ha.s always retained its place in the first 
rank of English poetry. Fluctua(ions—Q\\'\\\'^^?>. 

New experiount ...W(?// 4 ^t/ —new modes of writing poetry ; 
e.g.y Tennyson’s Maud exhibits the most subtle and recon 
dite art in its structure ; Swinburne’s tragedy of Atlanta 
has been written in the Greek form. Familiar strain —th( 
style of poetry with which we are acquainted from the <1 t\s 
of our childhood. Foreign —subtilties or beaiitR^ 

of French or Italian poetry. Irishman--Go\(\^m\ih. 

Pag'6 131 . Consequence —importance. E%sentially~xii.A\'f 
Para. 7. StmiQiary- The poem met with immediate huccch*. 
Immediate success —The Deserted Village was published 
on the 26th May, 1770. Its success was instant and dr- 
cisive. A second edition was called for on the 7th of 
June, a third on the 14th, a fourth on the 28th and a fifth* 
on the i6th August.— Fotster, Iftgenious^^VAiaWy chosen. 

TVrwr—words. Cf “The only dedication I ever made was 
to my brother, because I loved him better Chan most other 
men. He is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this poem 
to you." Returned the compliment —made public acknf>w 
ledgment and return of the honour. Fainting apicture-^i^u 
Joshua Reynolds painted his picture of ResignatioHy had it 
engraved by Watson, and inscribed upon it these words i 
“This attempt to express etc.” picture. 
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This is a tnisforinne,. .starvation —It is a thousand pities 
that wc do not know what sum he got for the poem. We 
would have then been able to know whether there is 
any truth in the remark that a man who devoted himself 
st)lely to writing poetry would run the risk of perishing for 
“lack of bread.” Dratt^le-fail muses —see Notes p. 198. Sur^ 
*;//,jc</--supp ised ; conjectured. Implored—G\^ixQi\X.Q 6 . When 
G. was writing the Enquiry^ he addressed to his friends 
and r^^larives in Ireland a series of letters to secure sub“ 
scribers for the book. Taken...pillow —see p. 53. 

Para 8, Summary. Qol dsmith’s lettor to kis brother. 

Labour of love —the composition of the Deserted Village 
which he liked and loved so much. 

Pa?e 132 . Through the pressFlourish- 
ing glowing. A 7 «;§^—George III. 

laceyd^es,^hich are ornamental 
appendages to a garment, are of n^arthly (use to a man 
who has no sfiir^o which he might attach thegi^Q^^bmotirs 
art: of little use fo me who have ^jmfitfrTa^o ?o Keep tnSHiiiFolf 
from the door^ Honours —titles etc., (here) the honorary 
professorship of History in the Royal Academy. Situation 
—poor condition. Ruffles —strips of lace or cambric 
plaited and used as trimmings. I^^acy —a gift of money by 
will. Lawder —the sondn-law of uncle Conturine. He 
married Jane Contarine. Foregoing —giving up Reference 
—allusion. Achievements —triumphs. Pardonable —ex¬ 
cusable, ‘for pride attends us still’. Cousin Jenny —Jane 
Contarine, the daughter of his uncle, Contarine. Minia¬ 
ture —averysftiall painting or portrait. FaulkenoFs — i.e.^ 
the hotel kept by Faulkenor. Friends...the Shannon —Irish 
'friends. The Shannon is the largest river in Ireland. It 
falls into the Atlantic after a course of 220 miles Mezzo- 
Unto prints —portraits printed from mezzoiiiito plates. Mez- 
zotinto—2i manner of engraving on cooper or steel. 

Pag^ 183 . Account for Fews, nesvs, news —Cf. 

“Tell me about my mother, my brother Hodson, and his 
son ; my brother Harry’s son and daughter, my sister John¬ 
son, the family of Ballyoughter, what is become of them, 
where they live and how they do. A sheet of paper filled 
with news of this kind would make me very happy”. 
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•questions & ANSWERS. 

I. Why did not Q devote himself wholly to works of 

fmASinfttion ? cxpl. of l camtot ajford Siio p. 108. 

II. Quote the lines in the Traveller in which Q- threw 

out the leading idea ot the Deserted Village. * 

Have we not aeon, rouiul Rricain's |H)oplo(l shore, .. 

And Xiac'ara stuns with thundoriiiif sound (SeoToxt, p. 128) 

III. What objection has been urged by Macaulay 
against the poem 7 How does Black meet it 7 

See Questions I and II. (p. 27). 

IV. Give in your own words a brief sketch of the 
village master* Tim village master was a Htrict diseiplinanan 
and was a tinn b'^lirwor in tho dvK'^trino—f^paro the rod and spoil 
the ehild. Yo( ho was a kinddioartod man. Tho ardonl lovo lie 
hud fur luai'ninj^ was the cause of his aevoriiv. He had a largo 
eolicctiou of jokos. Ho was a master of many arts. He could 
write and work sums in nrithnietio He could measure landH. uiul 
by Biige caieulatiuns presage terms and tides ai\d it was reported 
that he cunld cvon gauge. He had a wonderful power of arguing, 
for cvon when defeated in argument he cunld argue still. 

V- Give the moral of the poem 

Teach him, that states of native strength possnssofl . 

As rocks resist tho billows and the sky. Seo Text, p. 130. 

VI. Explain- 

('a) A writer whose acquaintaneo with ..authority. 

(b) But the depressing thing is that Goldstnith to d<> it. 

(cj I cannot afford to court tho draggle-taU rnu*o*. Marvo- 
{d) And there is little use in regretting .he has*loft u«. 

{€) It is clear bird'singiug; but there is a pathetic note in it. 
(f) And we know that this is true...“hoitow silence.” f 

(Vl li io poetical exigency rather than political ^ovt^rng ..plum* 
(h) Qoldstnith wrote in a pre-WorSUworthian age .pr^mrono. 

(ii The position of which...(Inctnations of literary fashion. 

(J) This is a misfortune ..without risk of starvation. 

(k) Have we not seen, round Britain's...solitary pomp rei>otte. 

(/) I still had hoi>08, ray latest hours...from wasting by repose, 

(m) And as a hare whom hounds..,die at home at last. 

(n) To see profusion that he must not share...thin mankind. 

• (o5 When idly first .she loft her robes of country brown, 

(p) Sweet B8 the primrose peeps beneath the tboru. 
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(>l) Evrn now, methiriks, I see tho rural virtues leave the land. 

(r) TKou sweet Poetry...nurao of every virtue, fare thee well. 

(j«) Whoro’or ti?V voice bo tried ou Torno’a cliffs...olime. 

(f) Teach erring man .as rocks resist the billows and the sky. 

VII. Explain noticing the allusions. 

^x) Tliero aro !io Nurvjils in Liaaoy. 

(b) And then comes Paddy Ur^uo. 

(cl Auburn dclijiida cfit. 

id) Honour to one in my situation are ..ruffles...wants a shirt. 

VIII 0176 brief sketches of the leading characters of the 

poem. (^) Thoro is tho Village Preacher .enntributed. (Text, 
p 125). {h) The Schoolmaster. See answer to Q. IV, (r) Tho 
woman wlio gathered cresses in the di'ches. She has been 
identified with Catherine (Jorughty Tho “ l)rokon soldier” has also 
boon identitiod with Dormott, a rotir-od soldier. 

IX Discuss Goldsmith s political economy. 

in tho Dc tta’tcd VdLoi/e O jldi-nlth inveighs itgninsb wealth and 
luxury. Ho says that wealth causes depopulafion. The man of 
wealth and [irido...from iho green. (Suo Text, 127). Ho says that in 
towns thotisanda of baneful arts combine to pamper luxury and 
thin mankind. Ho says that luxury saps the strength of cities. 
Those views aro hardly sound. What ho s.ays in the Citizen nf 
the World \3 tho host refutation of his argumont that wealth and 
luxury are inimical to the prosperity and well-being of a state. 

Examiuo the history of any country remarkable for opulence 
and wisdom, yuw wdl find they wjtdd iwuer h-ive been wme had they 
not been firet Itirnnom ; yon will find poate, phUnaophere^ and even 
patrioU inarchinn in Lnxury'n train. Whatever wo may talk agamst 
it, luxury gives ^us a desire of boouiuing more wrise. Abt our 
knowledge only, but otir virhicg are improved by luxuty. 

X. Give the gist of Black's remarks on the destruc¬ 
tion of Auburn* The destruction of Auburn is no doubt tho 
moat improbable part of tho piy^m...plain. See Text, pp. I2fl-1*27. 

XI Point out the beauties of the Deserted Village. 

The Deserted Village is one of tho most graceful and touching 
poems in tho English language. It ia clear bird-singing ; but there 
is A patUetio note in it. It is eminently roalistio. It is not that 
uue sees tho place as a picture, but that one seems to be breaching 
its very atmosphere, and listening to tho various cries that thrill tho 
” hollow silenco.” The poem is natural and true. There are no 
NorvaU iu Lissoy. Everything is simple and natural. We visit 
tho clergyman's fireside j look, in ou the noisy school; and sit in 
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the ale-hooae to liaten to the profound politics talked there. The 
pathetic side of* the emigration is prusouted most powerfully. 
Though written long before the time of Wordsworth, wo find 
oocaaionat lines fall of Wordsworthian beauty and simplioity. CL 
Sweet os the primrose peeps beneath tho thorn. 

Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. ^ 

Zll. Write notes on. insidious tiger. A denizen of the 
backwoods of Canada. As entertaining as a Persian tale. Tackled. 
The Luaiad. Vertot. Draggle-tail muses. Recorded conrorsation. 
Pulitioal economy. The suftoiiing and beautifying mist of years. 
Hollow silenoe. They may all have contributed. Demurt^ humour. 
Blossomed furze uiiprofitably gay. Terms and iidiis prt^sage. 
Wrench of parting. Solitary sports. Eamy on Man. Fluctuations 
of litorary fashion. New osperimenta of ■^tho poetic methcMi. 
Foreign tricks and graces. The poom mot with immediate aucoosS. 
No longer implored to get subscribers Taken the world for his 
pillow. Friends over the Shannon. Mezzotiuto prints. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Para. 1- Samniary. G.’s poetical epistle to the Hornecks. 
Pas'S 134 . IVeU assured —firmly established. Pro^ 
posed etc. —thouKht that he would indulge himself in. 
/fMcn/ww—recreation. Mrs> Horneck —see p. 91. 

A foolish attempt...romance —Several of the biographers 
of Goldsmith have tried to show that the intimacy of C». 
with the Jessamy Bride soon developed into friendship, 
and friendship assumed something of a morQ tender nature ; 
that she made a complete conquest of his heart and that 
he harboured in his heart a romantic attachment for her. ^ 
IVetwe <?«/—fabricate ; compose. Imn^t vary romance'^ 
a love story which lias no foundation in fact. 

order ; invitation. Go to go to destruc- 
tion ; come to an end of usefulness (colloq.). 

Page 136. /. e., the invitation.^ ^Before nigkt-^ 

' yesterday. The invitation was written to G. at the last mo¬ 
ment. As / hope to be saved— (an oath) may Satan seize my 
soul if I do not tell you the actual facts. 

• I put...duds— As there was some doubt as to whether 
.the dinner party would be given or not, I did not take the 
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trouble to get myself shaved, or dress myself for the occa* 
sion. Put £?^^postponed. Shamd —every gentleman, who 
does not grow a beard, shaves himself before going to com* 
pany. lllake connect with “to meddle in suds.” 

While..*cold —while it was not perfecty settled that the 
dinner would be given and that I should be asked to join 
fhe dinner party. doubtful; not perfectly certain. 

water impregnated with soap, esp. when worked up 
into froth. Suds are applied to the chin preparatory to being 
shaved. To nuddie in suds is therefore to shave one’s sel^ 
Cf. In the suds —to be in difficulty. Duds —tattered gar¬ 
ments ; clothing of inferior quality \collog.). Pt*t...duds —a 
jocular way of saying “dress myself” Horneck^yixs. Hor- 
.neck\ Nesfntt —a Devonshire gentleman who was invited to 
the dinner. Baker —Doctor (afterwards Sir George) Baker, 
the physician of Reynolds. litile wife {ro/log.). 

Kauffman —Angelica Kauffman, the daughter of a Swiss 
painter and the most celebrated of the women painters. 
She was much helped by Reynolds, whose portrait she 
painted. Reynolds introduced her to the great nobles and 
placed her name in the list of the members of the Royal 
Academy. Thejessamy see p. 91. —company. 

/ft'/? —Sir Joshua Reynolds and his sister Miss 
Reynolds. Little Comedy —see p. 91. 

The Captain in lace —Charles Horneck, the only son of 
Mrs. Horneck. His sisters playfully called him ‘the Cap¬ 
tain in lace*, he having lately entered the Guards. In lace 
—wearing a laced coat. Vext —annoyed at the invitation 
coming too late. Stray...text —digress from the subject- 
' matter of the epistle. He has been telling something of im* 
^portance about Charles, but he stops short. Hue —be sorry 
' for my absence. Devonshire crew—the Reynoldses and 
the Hornecks came from Dei'onshire. One of my state 
—such a literary lion as myself Note the humour. *Tis 
Jieynolds's...stray —Reynolds always acts thus foolishly. Stray 
. ...wander away. Angelicds..Mm—Pinge\\cA also delights to 
act in a forgetful manner like Reynolds. Good worships^ 
excellent maidens. They —Reynolds and Angelica. 

Both have... Advertiser—‘Vf hen the heads of these painters 
‘ have been turned by the praise bestowed upon them in the 
. Advertiser (a doily newspaper of the time)i how can they 
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ht expected to act more wisely. SfoiUd the laudatory 
poem which appeared in the poet’s corner of tire Adf'ertiser. 
The following lines appeared in that day’s Adver/iscr, on. 
the portrait of Sir Joshua by Angelica Kauffman. 

Bat when the likeness she (Angelica} hath done for thee, 

O Reynolds, with astonishment we see 1 

Forced to submit, with all oar pride we own, * 

finch strength, such harmony, excelled by none 

.And thou art surpassed b}' thyself alone. 

PataS 2 & 3. Sammary. Gl/S oontinontal trip with theHurneckt* 

Sickname'^2. name given in .sportive familiarity. Specula¬ 
tive imaginary love*stor>'. 7 'Ae Guards—tht elite 

of the troops and usually those most heavily armed. 

PagTQ 136 . The story etc. —See Q. iv.; p. 94. Repeat 
the warning eU. —again to vvarn the readers that they should 
be very careful in putting faith upon the stories elc. 

foolish. Piece of acting—i.e.^ playful humour pe¬ 
culiar to G. See Miss Horneck’s remarks (Text, p. 138). 

Para. 8. Every thing...hoped —very delightful. 

. Travel ling...things —Goldsmith discovered a change in 
himelf %\x\c:q he had traversed those scenes at twenty, with 
only his youth and his poverty for companions, laying in 
a barn was no disaster then. The world was his oyster in 
those days, which he opened with his flute. But a change 
had come over his dreams. He was now a hteiary lion, the 
friend of Johnson, Burke, and Reynolds. He was a member 
of the Literary Club. He liked the society and manly 
conversation of his literary friends, He w|is planning a 
new comedy. Thus it happened that at forty he did not 
derive the same pleasure which he had derived at twenty. 

Confirmed habits —He was no longer a /ree and eas/ 
man who took the world for his^iillow ; he was a slave of 
the habits which had grown upon hirn. He liked the 
society of his literary friends ; he liked his high jinks at his 
clubs ; and so he found nothing in France to please him. 

■' Scolding —quarrelling with. Bandied—often'spokan. Regret 
your absence —miss your company. Mortihcations—tto\ibh& 
and vexations. Disasters and adventures— playfully) 
Ihe mishaps and incidents. Postillions— .who ride 
and guide the first pair of horses of a coach or poptebais^' 
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Page 137 . Courier —an attendant on travellers whose 
business is to make arrangements for their convenience at 
hotels and on the way. Explicit —express ; clear. Round — 
regular course. Convivialities —festivities ; merry-makings. 

Regions...entertainment —‘Ranela^h, Vauxhall, and other 
scenes of gaiety and amusement, in all which places his 
friend Reynolds good-naturedly kept him company.’ Task¬ 
work... pockets hack-work to get money from. 

Para. 4 - Sununary- Guidtiniith visits Bath. 

Showing making a display of. Ranelagh Gardens —a 
place of public amusement in Oxford Street. Shut up etc. — 
“Whenever his funds were dissipated, he returned to his ha'ck- 
work and shut himself up from society to provide fresh 
matter for his bookseller and fresh supplies for himself.” 

Guest ... Clare —Lord Clare, having lost his only son need 
ed the sympathies of a kind-hearted friend and requested 
G. to pay him a visit at his seat of Gosfield. Figuring — 
‘showing off his fine clothes.’ Domestic circle —Lord Clare’s 
family circle. Quips and cranks —jokes and jests ; witty 
sallies. Cf. Quips and cranks and w'anton wile.s.— Milton. 

Playing... children —“In the friendly house of Lord Clare, 
Goldsmith became companion and playfellow to Clare’s 
daughter, the handsome girl whom Reynolds painted. 
He taught her games, she played him tricks, and to the 
last hour of her long life, dearly loved his memory.” 

Comic., verse —witty poetic epistles. Cf. The Haunch of 
Venison. Elders — i.e.^ Lord Clare and others. Pleasantries 
—diverting sayings. Blundering stupidity —arrant foolish¬ 
ness. In perfect good faith —with perfect sincerity. 

Page 188 . Stroke...self-depreciation —see p. 92. Man- 
ftgf- —nature. Assumed frown —pretended look of anger. 
\fdade up to —paid homage to ; shown respect to. 

Paras 6&6. Summary.o O. was very happy in writing airy 
3 ^erse 8 , e.g., An Elegy on that Glory of her aex, Mrs, Mary Blaze; 
The Haunch of Venieon, The Retaliation, etc. 

The Haunch of Venison—Lord Clare used to send from 
the spacious avenues of Gosfield-park an entire buck every 
season to Goldsmith’s humble chambers in the Temple. 
G. returned him thanks for this present of game in a poeti¬ 
cal letter. These amusing verses were written for liord Cla^ 
alone. Yet, written with no higher aim than private plea- 
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santry, a more delightful piece of humour, or a more 
finished piece of style, has probably seldom been written. 

Atry —light; amusing. Tmtc/i —i.r, charming style. 

Jfe was...an Auialycus —Goldsmith was somewhat of a 
plagiarist—a literary thief. As Autolycus, the craftiest of 
thieves, stole the flocks of his neighbours, changed their 
marks, and passed them ofl* for his own, so Goldsmith stole* 
or purloined from the writings of other authors, appropriated 
their ideas and expressions without any acknowledgment, 
and passed them ofl' as his own. Autolycus was a pedlar 
and witty rogue in Shakespeare’s lVin/er*s TaU. 

Unconsidtred...appropriated —He did not hesitate in the 
least to pass off as his own the unnoticed ideas and ex¬ 
pressions of other authors. Unconsidered trifling 

things of little value which are not much cared for by their 
owners. 7 'he expression is taken from Shakespeare. Cf. My 
father named me Autolycus, who being, as I am, littered 
under Mercury, w'as likewise a snapper up of unconsidered 
trijies. — The ^Vinter^s Tate. 

With...world —in a free and easy manner ; without the 
slightest scruple or hesitation. —bits. Delightful 

...nofzse/ise—(unnyy droll poem. Glory —(sarcastic) pride. 

What —The airy grace of the poem so much 

fascinated the popular fancy that hundreds of poems 
were written in imitation of it. 

P&g^e 189 . Good people —the common form of 
addressing the readers. Cf. Good people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song. — Goldsmith. With...accord —un¬ 
animously. Zrt—mourn for the death of„ Who never... 
praise —who was always highly spoken of by those people 
who praised her. The poem is full of what Black calls 
(woldsmith’s subtle surprise of epigram. See note oi^ 
Were angels etc. (p. 70). for she never gave them 

anything. Freely —she had no he.sitatioi> in lending money 
to those who kept something with her as a security. 

Wondrous —wonderfully. ff 7 ««/«^~attractive. In silks 
—dressed in silk garments. Hoop —a circle of some elastic 
material, used for expanding the skirts of ladies ’ dresses. 

Jfonstrous--very laigc. Pew-^a. compartment in a church 
separated by low partitions. Aver —declare positively. 

Foliowed her —Note the pun. If she walks before, and 
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the king goes behind in the same path, he foi^ows her. But 
the exprc.ssioM also means “ tried to win her love." The 
pun consisis in using the word follow in two different senses, 

‘ go after one in the sanie path ’ and ‘pay court to one.’ 

f[an^eri-on...all~-’^\\ her dependents have deserted her. 
Cut j/ 5 ftfr/~i»bandoned ; left. Last ...mortal — the disease. 
With which she was la^t attacked and which brought about 
her death, was fatal. 6'ortf—grievous. 

Par^- 0 > Haunch —the leg and loin taken together, 
Vtnhon — the flesh of a deer. Cut —hit. Certain...brethren 
—as, Howard, Colly, Hogarth, and Hiffernan. Cf. 

Th»;ro >8 H—U, and C—y, and flo—rtb, and H— ft, 

1 know Ihoy love Youisun -1 know they love Ueef. 

Page 140 . Hiffernan —OiW eccentric, drunken, idle, 
Irish creatuie. He was educated fora physician, but earned 
his bread by writing newspaper paragraphs and critiques on 
[ilay.s. Irish reviewer, iitiep in — enter the room. 

Like him...speech —who talked as volul)ly and was as expert 
in cheating and lying as Beau Tibbs ; see Text, p. 56. 

-thought in my mind as to whom, when, and 
how 1 should send the neck and Uie breast of the buck. 

In reverie i>ngrosscd in thought. Reverie —deep 

Hieditution. iil-bred \ who does not know 

puliU- inamicis. Is it in ivxiiting —is it to be sent to some 
one else? Flounce —a siidtlen jeiking motion of the body, 
indicative ol displeasure. Bounce —an impudent lie. Borne 
tords - '(j leftTs to Lord Clare. Settle the //dZ/rv/—manage 
tlu affairs of the government. Ostentation —I do not 
like to boast of my acquaintance with the great lords of 
the realm. Taken.. .v:ay —dropped into your house on my 
way home. / insist on tt--I shall take no refusal, .ds T 
[^.*K a sinner- -as suiely as 1 am a sinner ; an oath. Wanted 
—had need of. Ai/iy— Catherine. Fo/ crust —for making 
pies. 7'hi\ reuisoti — take or cany this venison. Mile End — 
a suburb of London. Aloyfirtinj^ -you need not leave you? 
seat. Fmsliui op like- went away as swiftly as. 

H'ltiih did... Bui ke - (i went to dine at Mfle Knd, but 
sad w«is lii.'> disappointment, johii.^on and Burke could 
not comc - tlie one was at Thrale's and the other at the 
horrible House of Common.s. His only liope left was thfe 
veuison pasty. But the pasty did not make iu appearai^e. 
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prevented Goldsmith from being ingloriouftly beaten by 
the bully Welshman, Evans. 

Intervention -interposition. The accidental breaking of 
»he lamp is sportively .said to be the intervention of the 
gods. A% successful —in saving the life and honour of the 
hero, Goldsmith. ^ 

Homeric clowi-~-9i cloud as is described by Homer. Cf. 

He (Phoebus) cast a cloud nroundl 

The fainting chief, and wards the mortal woaud.— Iliad. 

But pronent to his aid, Apollo shrouds 

The favoured hero in. a veil of clouds. — lb. 

The Qiioeu of L )vc (reniM) her favoured champion shrouds 

(For gods can all things) in a veil of clouds — lb. 

Action —charge ; suit, Tite howl...rose —The newspapers 
began to abuse him fiercely. Prerogtxiive —privilege of 
freely discussing all topics. Assailed —attacked. 

Litreral...income-~'Xo make scurrilous attacks upon the 
character of private individuals was a very lucrative soune 
ot income in those days, because people used to pay 
heavy bribes to the editors of newspapers in order to .save 
themselves from such attacks. Pack—a number of persons 
leagued for a bad purpose. IVith one voice -unanimously. 

There 7 Vtts.,.Goldsmith--Cyo\dsm\X\\ did not possess that 
strength of mind which could treat with supreme indiffer¬ 
ence the carpings and cavillings of underling scribblers. 

Z'/rif see Text, 115. Warned into—ihQ ve¬ 

nomous attacks of these cui*ihroats drew from him a vin¬ 
dication. A foolish...done—\i was foolish G.’s part to 
write a letter of defence—but he had written it well. 

This, sir,...him —G. is very meek and gentle. He has all 
atong meekly suffered ‘ slander, contumely, vulgar satire,/ 
and brutal malignity. ’ This W first time he lias applied 
the cane to a publisher for making a brutal attack upoti 
him. It is therefore a new honour to him. Plume-- a 
feather used as an ornament j a token of honour j honour. 

QUESTIONS & ANSWERS. 

1 . What charga wa» brought against Q's History of 
B&gland 7 The 

WM wmply a compilawon, in hii «vwiiig ttylo. from vtlu^r 
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bivioriaQS. Nevertheless he was fiercely attacked by the literary 
ont>tliroate of the day ; ho was asked if he moatit to be the tool 
of a minister, as well as the drudge of a book-seller ; he was re- 
minded that the favour of a gonoroos public was bettor than the 
beat of pensions ; and finally he was warned against betray¬ 
ing his country for * baso and scandalons pay.’ 

^ It WhAt do you tmdmtaud by ‘sentimental comedy’ ? 

See note on Senti7nantai comedy •, p. 220. 
ni Give a brief sketob of the Story of She 
Oonqnor. See note on Marlow t pp. 23*24. ^ 

IV. Give brief sketobes of the leading 
the comedy—She Stoops to Oon^uer. 

Marlow —seo note on Marlow ; pp. 23-24. . ^ 

Hardcastle—a jovial, prosy, but hospitable country 
of the old school. He loves to tell his long-wind^ 

Prince Eugene and the Dako of Ifartboronghii'; '* ^ love 

everything that’s old ; old friends, old timeil|)''old 'manners, old 
books, old wine ; and an old wife.” fe 

Mrs. Hardcastle—a very genteel lady indeed. She is fond of 
genteel society and the latest fashiona Says she, ‘There is nothing 
in tho world which I love to talk of so much as Loudon and the 
fashions, thnngh I was never there myself.’ 

Miss Hardoastle—the pretty, bright'cyod, lively daughter of 
Squire Hardcastle. She is in love with young Marlow and 
knowing how bashful he is before ladies, etoopn to the manners and 
eondilionvbf a barmaid, with whom he feels quite at ease, and 
by artifice conquers the heart of the man of her choice. 

fSbuy LumpklZl—Tony Lumpkin is one...enjoys them himself ; 
Si# Teat, p. 144. AJso t^^JSotes, p. 31. 

Diggory—a bom employed on state oocn^ilons as 

butler and footman \|i^ir. Hardoastle. fie is both awkward 
\and familiar, laughs at |||Ptoaster’s jests and talks to hit master’s 
guests while serving. p. 144. 

ti V. Relate tbe story of the mistake on wMoh lihe Stoops 
to Oofl(|aer is founded. See question V., p. 28. 

. VI. Write a brief oritlque on Sho Sto<^ to Cio]»|u^. 
Eero there ip no auxions stilfqess at one of the truest blU| 
e^coQtedy - 

m, G 

0ol4sutith 
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I the Bnglish Stage, gee Te^ pp. 143-144. 











